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Memorabilia 





DEFOE TERCENTENARY 
EXHIBITION 


AN exhibition commemorating the birth, 

three hundred years ago, of Daniel 
Defoe is being held under the auspices of 
Stoke Newington Public Libraries, in the 
Library Hall, Edwards Lane, N.16, from 
May 7th to 28th, 2 p.m. to 8 p.m., Sundays 
excepted. The exhibition is in three 
sections : 


i. Defoe’s Works 


In this section it is hoped (at the time 
of going to press) to include at least one 
copy of each of Defoe’s books and more 
important pamphlets. Different editions 
are being shown of the more popular 
and famous works. 


ii. Defoe’s Times and Contemporaries 
In this section are illustrated incidents, 
persons and places contemporary with 
Defoe, with particular reference to Stoke 
Newington. 


iii. Supplementary Material 

In this section are displayed those 
exhibits that do not fall readily into 
groups 1 and 2, e.g., a bust of Defoe, 
Defoe’s original tombstone, a Robinson 
Crusoe clock-case, etc. 


"THE June Notes & Queries will be con- 
cerned chiefly with the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and will include the 
first instalment of an examination by Mr. 
E. S. de Beer of Mr. W. G. Hiscock’s 
account of John Evelyn in his two books on 
the subject: John Evelyn and Mrs. Godol- 
phin and John Evelyn and his Family Circle. 
We apologize for the postponement to 
June of the promised contribution on The 
Elder Statesman. 


(CORRECTION (ccv. 8, n. 2).—The last 

clause of this note should read: “ it is 
now split-up and the plays are separately 
bound ”. 


May, 1960 


Literary and Historical 
Notes 





TWO NEGLECTED BOOKLOVERS 
I. Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, K.G. 
(1566-1601) 

II. Thomas Tenison, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1636-1715) 


READERS of Notes & Queries may have 

enjoyed a charmingly written and 
beautifully illustrated recent work on 
English Libraries, mediaeval and of the 
seventeenth century. As its theme is of 
perennial interest and the book is likely to 
run into a second edition, it is allowable 
to suggest expansion of the references to 
Robert Earl of Essex; and that the Tenison 
Library also merits more attention than it 
usually receives today. 


I. ROBERT, EARL OF ESSEX, K.G., P.C. 


Describing himself as ‘bookish from 
very childhood”, Essex’s patronage of 
literature and learning, beginning in his 
teens, was commemorated in a great number 
and variety of Dedications. And when on 
the death of Lord Burghley he was elected 
to succeed Burghley as Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge University, this appointment was 
widely recognized as appropriate. But the 
Latin letter announcing his election remained 
untranslated and ignored until six years 
ago.” 

Saluting Essex as ‘“‘ ever a singular Patron 
of the Muses”, the Vice-Chancellor, John 
Jegon, announcing to him (12 August, 1598) 
that “by our united votes and with our 
unanimous consent” he had been chosen as 
Chancellor, added 


If it [the Chancellorship] be compared 
with your other very great honours, which 
you have won most deservedly, it is slight 

. [but the University at which Essex 
had absorbed learning in his] tender 


1 The English Library before 1700. Studies in its 
History edited by Francis Wormald, Professor of 
Paleography in the University of ndon, a 
ay Wright, Deputy Keeper of Manuscripts, 
British Museum (University of London, The 
Athlone Press, 1958). 

2 Actual Patent reproduced , collotype, Tenison, 
Elizabethan England . . ‘In Relation to all 
Foreign Princes’, Vol. X (1953), plate 20 facing 
p. 382; translated pp. 384-385. 
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youth . . . desires you for her protector 
now that you are a man of great valour, 
in all respects renowned... All to whom 
your Lordship is known even only by 
name, know how long, in battles, in sieges, 
in expeditions by sea and land, with very 
great glory to yourself, you have shown 
you are the foster son of Mars... If 
there shall be strife between the Muses 
and Mars, full of glory for you, full of 
profit for us, from both sides assuredly 
may more glory flow and redound to 
you. 


Essex, in reply (also in Latin), deplored 
that his “ harsh task-mistresses, warfare and 
the State”? left him scant opportunity to 
enjoy “leisure in the flourishing Univer- 
sity’, but he promised “ care and watchful- 
ness” in the interests of Cambridge, and 
every advantage that might be in his power 
to bestow. He presented for the use of the 
Vice-Chancellor in perpetuity a silver cup 
inscribed and dated. It is still in use.* 

Previously, Oxford had suggested Essex 
should stand for the Chancellorship, which 
he declined to do on hearing that Sir Christo- 
pher Hatton was the other candidate. On 
Hatton’s death in 1591, while Essex was 
Lieut.-General commanding the English 
troops in France, how nearly he was elected 
Chancellor of Oxford had the Queen not 
interfered and insisted on the election of 
Lord Buckhurst, was related fully for the 
first time in 1947.* 

From 1853 until 1934 a pseudo-Essex has 
held the stage; but during his life and into 
the generation after his tragedy, tributes to 
his love of literature were many and 
eloquent. The Bodleian Library in its early 
stages had owed much to his generosity. He 
had given Bodley the whole of the library 
of Bishop Mascarenhas. Instead of sacking 
the Bishop’s Palace when the victorious 
English army landed at Faro after the 
victory at Cadiz (1596) Essex commanding 
jointly afloat and “jointly and severally ” 
ashore with the Lord High Admiral, rescued 
the Bishop’s books and brought them home.° 


| aaa op. cit., p. 386, and plate 21, facing 


p. ; 

* Tenison, Vol. VIII, pp. 557-584. : 

5 Tenison, op. cit., p. 99, pointing out that Sir 
William Monson in his often inaccurate retrospec- 
tive Naval Tracts confounded this Bishop 
Mascarenhas with the previous and much more 
tenowned Bishop Osorio, the author of De 
Regibus and De Nobilitate, who in 1596 had been 
dead 16 years. 
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Presumably he studied them himself to some 
extent, for it was not until four years later 
that he handed them over to Bodley. After 
322 years a complete list was published in 
The Bodleian Quarterly, iii, No. 34 (1922). 

With one exception these were all printed. 
The sole MS.—a Portuguese Vida do 
glorioso Jodo Baptista, 1591—is thought to 
have been the first manuscript to enter that 
library. 

Unfortunately we lack any Catalogue of 
Essex’s private library; for after his baffled 
coup d'état, when he and Lord Southamp- 
ton were arrested and brought to trial, all 
the contents of Essex House were confis- 
cated, and an elaborate Inventory compiled 
of everything, down to “his Lordship’s 
bathing tubbe” excepting only his books, 
which the Queen took for herself and 
forbade that they should be included in the 
Inventory.® 

There is at Alnwick Castle an astrological 
manuscript stated to have belonged to 
Essex’ (presumably lent to his brother-in-law 
Henry, 9th Earl of Northumberland); and 
one printed book in the British Museum 
bears “R. Essex” in ink, but the authen- 
ticity of this signature has been doubted.* 
What can have become of the “ printed 
books” confiscated from “his Ldshps 
studdy”’ in February of 1600-1 nobody 
knows, 

Lord Burghley, the oldest Privy Council- 
lor, and the Earl of Essex the youngest, 
were conspicuous patrons of “noble arts” 
even in an era when all high personages 
from the Sovereign downwards were 
expected to encourage “ good learning ”’. 

Why the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy alleged Queen Elizabeth to have 
been aloof from the culture of her time it is 
impossible to understand. Her zest for 
literature was described in superlative terms 
by Francis Bacon: and Dedications to Her 
Majesty from Spenser’s Faerie Queene down 
to the Travels of Job Hortop, a sailor before 
the mast, would make a book in themselves. 
But her zeal took a form unfortunate for us 
when she deprived us of an Inventory of 
Essex’s books. His letter to Fulke Greville 
of advice how to study history® indicates a 
wide range of reading: and there is no need 


6 Tenison, Vol. XI (1956), pp. liv-lviii. ; 

7 Tenison, Vol. VIII (1950), plates 23, 24, facing 
pp. 316, 318. 

8 IX, pp. 144-146. ome 

® First published Tenison, Vol. XI, pp. liv-lviii. 
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to question his own assertion that by nature 
he had been more addicted to love of learn- 
ing than to love of fame. 


II. THoMAS TENISON, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY 


The Muse of English History is capri- 
cious. Dean Swift described Archbishop 
Tenison as “hot and heavy as a tailor’s 
goose”; and this quip seems to have out- 
weighed until lately the substantial evidence 
of constructive activities. 

Sermons by Tenison are no heavier than 
others of their time; and Baconiana: or 
Certain Genuine Remains of Sir Francis 
Bacon Baron of Verulam and Viscount of 
St. Albans, chosen and edited by him and 
published at his expense in 1679, is of per- 
manent interest. In his tribute to “a very 
great philosopher ” occur many passages of 
undeniable eloquence. 

After long neglect, Tenison’s biographer 
in 1948 was conscious of the importance 
of the Free Library founded by him when 
Rector of St. Martin’s in London.’® In 
Thomas Tenison Archbishop of Canterbury, 
his Life and Times, by Dr. Edward Carpen- 
ter, we read: 


To his contemporaries Tenison’s stay 
at St. Martin’s was marked by two events, 
both almost of national import, namely 
his founding a free library and a school 
in the parish. It is not easy for us, now 
that libraries are numerous, to appreciate 
the difficulties which confronted the 
ordinary student; . . . books were expen- 
sive, and the poorer clergy found it very 
difficult to obtain them. Evelyn, a student 
himself, complains in his Diary that ‘it is 
a great reproach that so great a city as 
London should not have a public library 
belonging to it’ and he hopes that one 
should be placed in St. Paul’s if ‘ever 
finished ’. 


On Dr. Tenison reproaching young clergy in 
London for frequenting “taverns or coffee 
houses ” they replied they would not do this 
“if they had books”. Tenison therefore 
decided to create a free library, because, to 
use his own words, there was not in London 

“ any public library excepting of St. James’, 

which belongs to His Majestie and to 

which there is no easie access, that of Sir 


10 See L. G. H. Horton-Smith, N. & Q., exciv 
(1949), 112-5. 
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Robert Cotton (which relateth chiefly to 
the Antiquities of England) and the 
Library of the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Peter’s Church Westminster which is (as 
the others are) inconvenient . . .”. Hence 
the need to “ erect a public library for the 
use of students ”, which Dr. Tenison pro- 
posed to do at “his proper cost and 
charges, and to make some settlement for 
the support of the said Fabrick, and 
towards the maintaining of the Keeper of 
the said intended Library ”."? 


After discussing this with the vestrymen of 
St. Martin’s, Tenison on 23 February, 1684, 
consulted his old friends John Evelyn and 
Sir Christopher Wren. He first chose the 
books and had the library built to fit them. 
It was completed by 15 July; and Evelyn 
wrote in his Diary (II. p. 227), “ The Books 
with backs gilt are set on the shelves: there 
are divers tables set in convenient places for 
the use of such as read or transcribe ”. 

Tenison’s chaplain and librarian, Gibson, 
catalogued the manuscripts, Librorum 
Manuscriptorum in duabus insignibus Biblio- 
thecis; altera Tenisoniana Londini; altera 
Dugdaliana Oxonii Catalogus; also the 
— books, which in 1692 numbered over 
6,000. 

Some occasional entries in a _ recent 
monograph (op. cit. note 1, ante) are of a 
misleading brevity: for instance p. 13, note 
4, alludes to “John Evelyn’s comments on 
Tenison’s library at St. Martin’s in the 
Fields (Diary 15 Feb. 1684)”; and adds that 
“Evelyn regarded St. Paul’s Cathedral as 
the proper place for a public library in 
London”. This seems to mean that Evelyn 
was Opposed to Tenison’s subsequent choice 
of the parish of St. Martin’s for the site of 
his library, instead of which he was heartily 
in accord with it. When the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s in 1708 could not raise 
enough money to buy for the Cathedral the 
Library of Gery of Islington, it was Tenison 
who came to the rescue and paid the 
balance. 

That his library preceded the library of 
St. Paul’s seems not to have raised any 
jealousy. Indeed the Commissioners for 
the rebuilding of St. Paul’s expressed in 
unequivocal terms their “thankful ack- 
nowledgments to His Grace for the said 
benefaction ”. 


_ Addit. MSS. 24, 692. f.13; Carpenter, 
p. 24. 
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When in the nineteenth century the 
Tenison Library was first threatened with 
abolition, the Librarian (who was also 
Headmaster of one of the Tenison schools) 
published an eloquent Plea for Archbishop 
Tenison’s Library, Addressed to the Clergy 
and Studious Persons of the City of West- 
minster. He urged how superior was history 
from manuscripts and direct evidence rather 
than from modern epitomes. None the less, 
in 1861 the British Government, without any 
warning to the head of the family,’* abolished 
the Library, and sold the books by auction. 

Together these books had provided a 
great panorama of English and Irish history, 
literature, and theology, beginning with 
mediaeval manuscripts and early printed 
books and coming down to the founder’s 
own time. But separated and scattered, 
their value was considerably reduced. Dr. 
Carpenter truly says (p. 25): 

Tenison was himself an enthusiastic 
collector of books and manuscripts and 
remained a lifelong bibliophile. . . . In 
1695 he sought the MSS belonging to the 
scholar Henry Wharton, after his prema- 
ture death, and deposited them in 
Lambeth Library, to which he left by Will 
all his books ‘both printed and manu- 
script ’, such as should be ‘ judged worthy 
for the place by Dr. Gibson, Rector of 
Lambeth, and Mr. Ibbot my Library 
Keeper and Mr. Clavering my other 
Chaplain.” These manuscripts are now at 
Lambeth but are named after the librarian 
instead of the collector. 

This bequest to the Archbishops in per- 
petuity was not inclusive of his Free Library, 
which remained independently endowed. 

Tenison, and his forebears, back to the 
days of Queen Elizabeth had been educated 
at Cambridge; but he seems to have devised 
his Library and Schools to afford oppor- 
tunities to those whose families were too 
poor to send them to Universities. He took 
a personal interest in the pupils, male and 
female; and his schools are still in existence. 

His cousin and heir, Edward Tenison of 
Elverton Manor, Kent, Bishop of Ossory in 
Ireland, was also a booklover,’* who bade 
his descendants not separate his collection 
of English works on husbandry. 

12 Major Tenison of Portnelligan, Co. Armagh, 
Ireland. 

13 His portrait 5 gen by Kneller and engraved 


by Vertue shows him with his hand on a favourite 
book and a row of books behind him. 
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The break up of the Tenison Free Library 
was calamitous. The only amends that 
could now be made would be if some book- 
lover would reprint the Catalogue, not in 
the crowded type that makes it tiresome to 
read, but according to the best modern 
methods, and with an appropriate Introduc- 
tion.’* It was well said in Notes & Queries 
ten years ago that the Catalogue alone gives 
an impressive idea of what was then 
expected of students of History during a 
period of extraordinary contrasts of scepti- 
cism and piety, frivolity and vigour. 

This Tenison Library was founded when 
Monmouth was making his erratic and ill- 
organised effort at rebellion. Very surpris- 
ingly (their respective characters considered) 
Monmouth particularly requested that Dr. 
Tenison should attend him on the scaffold. 

Produced as the Tenison Library was 
according to the combined ideas of Tenison, 
Evelyn, and Wren, it merits a chapter in any 
later edition of The English Library before 
1700: especially as it is typical of what used 
to be a conspicuous feature of our British 
traditions: namely that constructive actions 
for the general welfare seldom arose from 
Official organization but oftener from the 
spontaneous initiative of some far-seeing 
individual, willing to lavish benefits pro Fide 
pro utilitate hominum without expectation 
of personal reward. 


MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 


14Qn 28 March, 1958, in The Times Literary 
Supplement appeared a long article on Lambeth 
Palace Library but no word that it was Tenison 
who was responsible for five out of the seven 
collections in the Episcopal Library. He gave easy 
access to his collections; for which reason Strype 
in 1709 dedicated to him the Annals of the 
Reformation compiled chiefly from those sources. 


“ LUCRE OF VILEYNYE ”: CHAUCER’S 
PRIORESS AND THE CANONISTS 


Ther was in Asye, in a greet citee, 
Amonges Cristene folk, a Jewerye, 
Sustened by a lord of that contree 
For foule usure and lucre of vileynye, 
Hateful to Crist and to his compaignye ; 
(VII. 488-492; B®. 1678-1682) 
So 


opens Chaucer’s Prioress’s Tale, that 
exquisite pathetic cameo meticulously 
carved out of one of the ugliest of medieval 
legends. The picture of the degraded and 
usurious Jews, protected by a local lord for 


his own base purposes, is unpleasant and 
commonplace. We are concerned here, 
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however, only with the line “For foule 
usure and lucre of vileynye ”. 

Both Robinson and Skeat note the Latin 
gloss of the Ellesmere Manuscript, “ turpe 
lucrum”, as an interpretation of “lucre of 
vileynye”, and both make reference fo 
I Timothy iii, 8. In that passage St. Paul’s 
aisypoxepoet had become in the hands of St. 
Jerome turpe lucrum sectantes, and was later 
to be translated in almost every English 
version “greedy of filthy lucre”.* But 
neither editor indicates that Chaucer’s 
“lucre of vileynye ’’, correctly interpreted by 
the medieval glossator of the Ellesmere 
Manuscript as a translation of “turpe 
lucrum”, is not merely a biblical remini- 
scence but a technical legal term, polished 
and sharpened by centuries of medieval 
canon law. 

The recently published researches of 
Professor John W. Baldwin into medieval 
theories of the just price? have made clear 
the development and meaning of the term 
turpe lucrum—and its translation, “lucre 
of vileynye”. The warning of St. Paul 
against disgraceful money-getting by priests 
of the new Church was first echoed by the 
Nicene Council of 325. A version of its 
canon seventeen prohibits the clergy from 
pursuing turpe lucrum; and the Council 
couples such gains, like Chaucer over a 
millenium later, with the illicit profits of 
usury.. The aisypov xépdocg of the 
canon‘ repeats the very language of the 
Greek New Testament. By its recognition 
at Nicaea as a formal category of clerical 
misconduct the term thus achieved almost 
technical status. Henceforth medieval 
canonists repeatedly mention turpe lucrum 
(frequently wrenching the term ungrammati- 
cally from its context) and usurious profits 
together as the two major types of commer- 
cial profit forbidden to the clergy. 

Turpe lucrum does not achieve status in 
law until Carolingian times, when its pursuit 
is forbidden to both clergy and laity. At 
this time it was broadly defined as any 


1F. Robinson, The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
2nd ed. iy 735, note on line 491; W. Skeat, 
The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 7 vols. (1894), V, 
176, note on line 1681. 

2J. Baldwin, The Medieval Theories of the Just 
Price (Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, N.S., xlix, pt. 4, 1959). 

3 Baldwin, p. 32. ‘ . 

4The text may be conveniently consulted in 
H. Schroeder, Disciplinary Decrees of the General 
Councils (1937), p. 516. 
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“attempt to gain a thing dishonestly through 
various deceptions ”’,° but the term was often 
used loosely to cover all commercial profits 
springing from cupiditas, sometimes dis- 
tinguished from usury, sometimes including 
it. It was most often applied to exorbitant 
profits from any transactions, and especially 
to speculative profits, regardless of the 
amount. Thus the Nymwegen Capitu- 
laries : © 
Whoever buys grain and wine in the 
time of harvest or vintage not out of 
necessity but for the sake of avarice—for 
example, whoever buys one measure for 
two pennies and waits until it is sold for 
four or six pennies or more—that one, we 
say, acquires turpe lucrum. 
From the time of these capitularies, Baldwin 
points out, turpe lucrum appears in every 
important collection of laws, including the 
Decretum of Gratian, who applies it speci- 
fically to speculative profits of any sort: 
“ Turpe lucrum sequitur, qui minus emit, ut 
plus vendat”’.” 

After Gratian the term becomes, as we 
might expect, an established commonplace 
of canon law. The decretists of the twelfth 
century usually distinguished usura, profits 
from loans, from turpe lucrum, immoral 
profits from sales, and especially speculative 
profits. Both were forbidden to clergy and 
laity alike. But the decretists of the period 
began to soften the problem to the growing 
merchant class by condemning moderate 
speculative profits as shameful only if they 
involved no labour or expense, or if they 
were taken only to satisfy a profiteer’s 
greed.® 

Though the distinction between usura and 
turpe lucrum is not always maintained, it 
seems always to be understood when the 
terms are coupled, as they usually are in 
the discussions of the decretists. Hence it 
seems clear that Chaucer is consciously 
using the technical language of canon law 
in the opening lines of the Prioress’s Tale, 
and that he intends to point out that the 
Ghetto was supported by the lord of the 
country “ for foul usura and turpe lucrum”, 
that is, “for foul profits from loans and 
shameful profits from sales”. The Elles- 
mere glossator, noting the technical 


5 Baldwin, 2 The definition is Baldwin's. 
6 The translation is Baldwin’s, p. 36. 

7 Baldwin, p. 36. 

8 Baldwin, pp. 37-38. 
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language, rightly indicated its meaning by 
citing the term turpe lucrum, not from its 
broad application by St. Paul in I Timothy, 
but from its centuries of specific application 


in canon law. JoHn A. YUNCK. 
Michigan State University. 


OE. “ CEARGEST ” 


OF ceargest is another example of a single 

occurrence word (cf. OE. welcyrging)' 
which upon re-examination warrants new 
translation in OE. dictionaries and glos- 
saries. The word, absent in OE. prose, 
glosses, and place-names, occurs only in 
“Guthlac” (line 393) as genitive plural 
ceargesta: 

Da wes eft swa er ealdfeonda nid, 

wroht onwylled ; wod oper 

ne lythwon leodode, ponne in lyft astag 

ceargesta cirm. 

(390-393)? 


It has been consistently translated “sad 
spirit, devil”, and analyzed as OE. caru, 
cearu “grief, sorrow, anxiety, care”, and 
OE. gé&st (masculine i-stem), gast (masculine 
a-stem) “spirit, soul, breath, life”. How- 
ever does MS. -gesta represent OE. gé@st, 
gast? 

The poem contains fifty examples of OE. 
gest: gest (lines 5, 116, 136, 162, 258, 345, 
361, 397, 451, 456, 499, 504, 690, 694, 722, 
781, 838, 936, 944, 967, 1045, 1176, 1241, 
1266, 1299, 1303); gastes (107, 802, 1115, 
1235); geste (36, 188, 226, 335, 544, 591, 
643); gestas (25, 519, 560); gesta (89, 297, 
339, 405, 756, 904, 1060, 1204); gestum (100, 
686). OE. gé@st also occurs six times in 
compounds: gestwinne (589), gastgemyn- 
dum (602), gestcwalu (679), gestcunde (771), 
gesthaligra (873), gestgerynum (1113). 
Hence, each of the fifty-six examples of OE. 
gést is written as gest. Examination of the 
OE. corpus of poetry, prose, glosses, and 
place-names also failed to reveal a single 
example of OE. gést written as gest. 
Accordingly, the evidence negates accep- 
tance of MS. -gesta as OE. gé@st. 

The alternative is that MS. -gesta repre- 
sents OE. (masculine i-stem) gest, gest 
(Angl.), gyst, gi(e)st (WSax.) “stranger, 
guest, spc hostile) visitor”. Compare 


1A, Smith, ‘‘ Place-Names and the Anglo- 
Saxon ‘eee’ “f wg of the British 


Academy 1956 (London), p 
2G. P. Krapp and i, Dobbie The Exeter 


Book (New York, 1936), p 
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also the two examples in the poem of OE. 
g@st spelled gest and -gist: gastes (1220) 
and nydgista (540), a variant of nidgiest. 

The context of the poem also supports 
acceptance of MS. -gesta as OE. gest (Angl.) 
“stranger, visitor”. Guthlac, firm in his 
faith, resides on a mountain top where he 
resists the temptations of envious devils who 
become angry when Guthlac announces his 
determination to continue to serve God. 
The “sorrowful visitors” raise a cry. 
Throughout the poem the devils are referred 
to in the usual terms of “accursed and 
wretched spirits ”’, “‘ old foes, ancient fiends, 
evildoers ”, but more importantly as “ out- 
casts, exiles”. The devils no longer enjoy 
their abode on earth; they are homeless and 
““weary from wanderings ”. 

Accordingly, the evidence of linguistic 
form and context supports translation of 
OE. ceargest as “sorrowful visitor”, an 
epithet for devil. R. A. PETERS. 


Trenton State College, 
Trenton, N.J. 


LANGLAND’S “ SIRE PIERS OF 
PRIDIE ” 


QNE of the merrymakers in the tavern 
scene of Langland’s Piers Plowman is 
Sire Piers of Pridie. With many others, he 
is carousing in the tavern when Glotoun 
enters: 
Sire Piers of Pridie - and Peronelle of Flaundres, 
A ribibour, a ratonere - a rakyer of chepe, 
A ropere, a redynkyng - and Rose pe dissheres, 
Godfrey of Garlekehithe - and Gryfin pe walshe, 
And vpholderes an hepe : erly bi pe morwe 
Geuen glotoun with glad chere - good ale to 
hansel.! 
Skeat is the only editor of the poem who 
has commented on Sire Piers of Pridie. He 
explains the name thus: 


“The word prydie occurs nowhere else, 
and may be a mere name; but I strongly 
suspect that (like most things in our 
author) it has some definite meaning. I 
would therefore suggest that it is put for 
pri-dieu, which means a sort of faldstool; 
and is, accordingly, a hint at the proper 
duties of Sir Piers.’ 
It should be noted, however, that Lang- 
land uses Latin words as proper names: 


1 William Langland, Piers Plowman, ed. W. W. 
ae, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1886), Vol. I, B-text V, 
 Phrs Plowman, Notes, I, 73. 
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“ Vigilate pe veille” (B-text V, 450). It is 
quite possible that Sire Piers of Pridie, like 
Syre Penetrans Domos (C-text XXIII, 340), 
bears a Latin name. The word pridie, then, 
could well be Latin, rather than French. 
The possibility of a Latin basis for pridie is 
further supported by the fact that the phrase 
qui pridie is noted as a key point of the 
office in John Myrc’s Instructions for Parish 
Priests: 

Sef pe be-falle pat ylke cas, 

Ley bred on py corporas, 

nok Spode ho oe eh 

” itis (lines 1787-90) 
The excerpt given refers to the procedure 

followed when the priest finds in the middle 
of the service that he has forgotten either 
bread or wine. Should this be the case, 
Myrc directs the forgetful priest to rectify 
his error and to begin again, going back if 
necessary, with the phrase qui pridie. Thus, 
in addition to supporting the Latin basis for 
pridie, the passage from Myrc suggests that 
Langland may have intended the name 
Pridie as an indication of Sire Piers’s careless- 
ness in performing his duties—carelessness 
which fits well with his presence in the 
tavern. The real Piers makes his first 
entrance shortly after this point (B-text V, 
544), and the sharp contrast between the 
careless, carousing Sire Piers of Pridie and 
the real Piers serves to dramatize the gulf 
between the actual performance of the 
clergy and their ideal function. 


R. OLIPHANT. 
San Fernando Valley State College. 


3 Ed. Edward Peacock (London, 1868), p. 56. 


CHAUCER’S LONG LEASE AND THE 
DATE OF HIS BIRTH 


N her article, “ A possible relation between 
Chaucer’s long lease and the date of his 
birth”, M.L.N. 1 (1935), pp. 318-22, Pro- 
fessor H. A. Stevenson noted the numerical 
coincidence between Chaucer’s fifty-three 
year lease of his last place of residence and 
its annual rent of 53s. 4d. Since he could 
not have hoped to live another fifty-three 
years after he took the place, in December, 
1399, Chaucer may have yielded to some 
humorous whim (Professor Stevenson 
thought) to-lease the property for the same 
number of years and number of shillings as 
his own age in years in 1399. In his recent 
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book, P. F. Baum! accepted this argument 
as evidence that Chaucer was probably born 
in 1346, 

Apparently it has not been noted that 
53s. 4d. is exactly four marks (a mark was 
13s. 4d., and was a commonly used mone- 
tary unit in the fourteenth century). It is 
difficult to understand how the annual rental 
of four marks or the fifty-three year term 
of the lease (which Manly regarded as only 
“the unexpired part of a long lease’? 
originally contracted by someone else) can 
have any bearing on Chaucer’s age. 


GEORGE WILLIAMS. 
The Rice Institute. 


_? Paull F. Baum, Chaucer: A Critical Apprecia- 
tion (Durham, N. C., 1958), p. 214. 

2 Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, ed. J. M. Manly 
(New York, 1928), p. 34. 


“RALPH ROISTER DOISTER ”: 
MILES VERSUS CLERICUS 


QNE of the perennial fascinations of the 

plays of the Tudor period is the fact 
that, like Africa in the old proverb, they 
seem to be forever producing something 
new. One can read Ralph Roister Doister 
numerous times, for example, without notic- 
ing that, in essence, it is a dramatization of 
the old medieval debate: who is the ideal 
lover, the soldier or the scholar. Without 
this little farce—in a literal sense—there 
would be no play at all; for Dame Christian 
Custance is already betrothed to the absent 
merchant, Gavin Goodluck, and is simply 
awaiting his return to proceed to the 
marriage ceremony. 

It is this miles-clericus polarization which 
accounts for the fact that there are two 
climaxes in the play, one intellectual, the 
other physical. The idea of clericus is 
exalted in the third act, where the high point 
is a rhetorical tour de force—the mis- 
punctuated letter. Up to the place where 
the letter is first read, the progress of Ralph’s 
courtship has been quite normal, with tokens 
of affection, serenades by hired musicians, 
and the like. The young widow pays little 
attention to all this “ gauding and fooling ”. 
But even Christian, safe in her knowledge 
of the love of Gavin Goodluck, cannot long 
hold out against the charm of a letter— 
which she herself is unable to read. After 
Merygreeke’s improper reading of the letter, 
“ pointing ” it so that it is most negative in 
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sentiment, the widow is both hurt (‘ Ywis, 
sir, I would not have sent you such a 
mock ”’) and disgusted (“God be with you 
both, and seek no more to me”). She will 
have no more to do with Ralph from this 
time on. 


Ralph’s total ignorance of all aspects of 
the ars dictaminis is obvious from his 
remarks after the reading, for the letter is 
totally unrecognizable to him (‘‘ By the arms 
of Calais, it is none of mine”) and he has 
not an inkling of what is wrong, certainly 
not that it is a simple matter of improper 
pointing. As a fighting man, he has one 
idea: that the professional letter-writer has 
injured him and must be dealt with accord- 
ingly (“But I would be avenged, in the 
mean space/On that vile scribbler, that did 
my wooing disgrace”). And as Merygreeke 
pretends to be equally unknowing, the 
blustery soldier faces and accuses the 
Scrivener. Here the humour again turns on 
the miles-clericus theme; for although Ralph 
threatens the Scrivener, he actually fails to 
strike him, whereas the Scrivener has no 
hesitation in striking Ralph, who imme- 
diately retires before the blow. At this the 
Scrivener, a splendid example of the no- 
nonsense type of person, replies to Ralph’s 
accusations that the letter was no good by 
putting his finger at once on the crux of the 
problem (“ Then was it as ye prayed to have 
it, I wot/But in reading and pointing there 
was made some fault ’’) and by reading the 
letter so that the sentiments become positive 
ones, most affectionate toward the young 
widow. In his stupidity, Ralph still does not 
realize the trick that has been played on 
him; it is only when the Scrivener asks him 
who read the letter that he finally under- 
stands that he has been well fooled by Mery- 
greeke. And again, typically, he threatens 
physical violence—this time to Merygreeke 
—only to back down at once before a blow 
from the wily fellow (“Strikest thou, 
indeed? and I offer but in jest? ”). 


The affair of the letter, then, is the high 
point for the twin sisters, rhetoric and logic, 
and the idea of clericus, not only repre- 
sented by the Scrivener but also embodied in 
the keen-witted Merygreeke, comes out well 
ahead of that of miles. To make the dis- 
crepancy even clearer, this entire scene has 
its counterpart at the physical level in the 
fourth act. For since rhetoric and logic have 
failed to win the widow and have shown 
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up the great intellectual gaps in Ralph’s 
make-up, the next plan of attack is a mock 
battle between Ralph’s hired followers and 
Dame Custance’s household. There is pre- 
liminary skirmishing between Merygreeke 
and the always unsuspecting Ralph, and the 
soldier is suitably attired with a military 
headpiece—a cooking pot from the kitchen. 
Characteristically, Ralph blusters about, but 
it is Merygreeke who fires the gun and the 
pistol at the lady’s house and brings out 
Christian and her fearless forces to do 
battle. The slapstick does not last long, 
however, for at the first blow the “‘ Cotswold 
lion” fears the worst (“ Out, alas! I am 
slain! Help! ’’); and after several more, 
Ralph and his men flee. The mock battle 
only serves to depict Ralph as ineffectual in 
what should be his native element as he is 
in the realm of the intellect—and so the 
idea of miles comes off very badly indeed. 


All that remains for the fifth act is the 
successful conclusion of the courtship of 
Gavin and the widow, temporarily inter- 
rupted by Ralph's silly actions. The happy 
ending is reached with a great deal of moral- 
izing on the part of Christian about the 
necessity and hardship of keeping one’s good 
name in a gossiping world, and with Mery- 
greeke—who has had his fun baiting a 
stupid fool—acting as a sort of makepeace 
between Ralph and the engaged couple. 
The man who wins Dame Christian—and 
who had won her before the play opens—is 
actually neither scholar nor soldier: he is 
a very sensible member of the rising and 
wealthy merchant class which left its mark 
on much of the Tudor and Jacobean drama. 


The miles-clericus theme, then, is not only 
organic to the play: it is the play. And in 
centring his play upon this theme, Nicolas 
Udall apparently drew little from his 
source: there is no hint of clericus in 
Plautus’s Miles Gloriosus. This aspect of 
the play, in fact, illustrates most effectively 
Udall’s own originality in using the Roman 
comedy as a point of departure and coming 
up with a new and very British drama. Nor 
is it surprising that Udall should have 
centred his play upon the importance of 
rhetoric and logic, for he not only came up 
in the university tradition himself—with its 
emphasis upon the seven liberal arts, a 
thorough knowledge of which was requisite 
for the bachelor’s degree and thus basic to 
degrees in any of the higher faculties—but 
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he was also a schoolmaster and headmaster 
for many years.’ At Eton, where he became 
headmaster in 1534, the plays of Terence 
and Plautus were regularly acted each year 
on St. Andrew’s Day; and it has been 
thought that Ralph Roister Doister was per- 
haps written for performance by young 
Etonians. 

When Thomas Wilson’s Arte of Rhetor- 
ique was published in London in 1553, it 
was prefaced by four lines of commendatory 
verse, gracious tribute by Udall to the 
author: “Nicolai Vdalli in Operis Com- 
mendationem Tetrastichon”, praising the 
use of the native tongue through logic and 
rhetoric. Moreover, it was in Wilson’s 
book on logic, The rule of Reason, con- 
teinyng the Arte of Logike (London, 1563), 
that the famous letter written by the Scriv- 
ener for Ralph is quoted in full, with a 
reference to Udall as the author of the play. 
“An example of soche doubtfull writyng, 
whiche by reason of poinctyng, maie haue 
double sense, and contrary meanyng, taken 
out of an enterlude, made by Nicolas 
Udall”, says Wilson; and he quotes the 
letter twice—first, improperly punctuated 
and again, properly punctuated. Since the 
only known copy of the play as first pub- 
lished lacks a title-page, the very fact that 
Udall is recognized as its author is owing, 
thus, to his interest in logic and rhetoric. 

Overtones of the miles-clericus debate 
appear not infrequently in Renaissance 
literature, but with varying emphasis. In 
Don Quixote, for instance, there is a long 
and eloquent discourse on the superiority of 
the profession of arms to that of letters as 
the more honourable career to follow, as the 
Don seeks to justify his erratic actions.* 
Quite different, however, is the introduction 
of the miles-clericus controversy in Dr. 
Faustus, where it forms the basis for one 
scene. Here it is quite organic to the drama, 
underlining the prestige of the scholar at 
both social and intellectual levels and show- 

1See the Dictionary of National Biography for 
information about Udall. 

2 See the copy in the Huntington Library: 

Vt Logice, lingua nos est affata Britanna 

Sic modo Rhetorice uerba Britanna sonat. 

Vtraq ; nempe soror, patrem cognoscit eundem 

Anglia iam natis mater, utramq ; fouet. 
The letter is quoted twice, fol. 67 recto—68 recto 
of the Huntington Library copy of The rule of 
Reason, conteinyng the Arte of Logike (London, 
MDLiiii). 

3Vol. I, chapters xxxvii and xxxviii of the 
Samuel Putnam edition (New York, 1948). 
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ing up a knight as a very poor lover.* 
Marlowe’s usage in this respect is very much 
in keeping with the original appearances of 
the miles-clericus debate. As one emanation 
of the doctrine of courtly love, its most 
famous early appearance is a jeu d’esprit 
(the Concilium in Monte Romarici) on the 
relative worth of miles versus clericus as the 
recipient of ladies’ favours—with a decision 
by the nuns of Remiremont in favour of the 
scholar.° This decision came to be the usual 
one: the knight invariably lost to the 
learned clericus in amatory affairs. 

Ralph Roister Doister also follows this 
tradition, but with some significant differ- 
ences. Here, instead of knight and man of 
letters contending for the same lady, the 
learning of the scholar contrasts with and 
underlines the general stupidity and general 
worthlessness of the fatuous soldier. But 
the person who is at the centre of the play 
and who directs the action throughout— 
Mathew Merygreeke — embodies both 
aspects. In his great delight at tricking 
Ralph (‘‘ But such sport have I with him as 
I would not lese/Though I should be bound 
to live with bread and cheese ’”’), he has the 
wit and learning of a scholar along with the 
initiative and bravery of a soldier. He is 
effective, in a word, at both the intellectual 
and physical levels, whereas Ralph is a poor 
risk at either. 

Except for the mock battle, Ralph Roister 
Doister maintains throughout the classic 
ideal of comedy—that is, the derivation of 
comedy not from physical beatings and 
knockings but from witty conversation and 
the baiting of fools; and Udall has some- 
times been criticized for filling one entire 
scene with whacks and blows.® The fact 
that the play is a dramatization of the miles- 
clericus controversy fully justifies this one 
episode of rough-and-tumble, however, as it 
balances symmetrically with the intellectual 
engagement centred upon the letter and 
underlines again the infinite superiority of 


wit over muscle. Nan Cooke CARPENTER. 
Montana State University. 


4 See my discussion of this, ‘‘ Miles vs. clericus in 
Dr. Faustus”’, Notes & Queries, cxcvii (1952), 91- 


93. 

5 See C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (Oxford, 
1936), pp. 18-20. 

®For example, by Edd Winfield Parks and 
Richmond Croom tty, The English Drama 
(New York, 1935), p. 109, who see in this ‘* Udall’s 
admiration for the primitive physical vigor of the 
mysteries ’’. 
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SENECA IN “ THE MISFORTUNES 
OF ARTHUR ” 


MANY borrowings from Seneca in The 
Misfortunes of Arthur by Thomas 
Hughes are recorded by J. W. Cunliffe in 
the notes to Early English Classical Trage- 
dies (Oxford, 1912). He has, however, 
missed the following: 
Thou Eccho shrill that hauntst the hollow hilles, 
Leaue off that woont to snatch the latter word: 
Howle on a whole discourse of our distresse, 
Clippe of no clause: sound out a perfect sense. 
(IV. ii. 1-4) 
habitansque cavis montibus Echo 
non, ut solita est, extrema brevis 
verba remittat, totos reddat 


Troiae gemitus. 
(Troades, 109-12) 
The second line would seem to have been 
influenced by the English translation of 
Jasper Heywood, which renders “non... 
remittat ” by “ Not as she wontes, the latter 


word to sound”. J. C. MAXweELL. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


“OVERTURE” 


THE earliest recorded example in O.E.D. 

of overture in its “ erroneous obsolete 
use, app. due to association with over: 
Overturning, overthrow ”’ (sb., 8.), is on sig. 
B3 of Robert Greene’s A Notable Discovery 
of Coosenage (1591). Nashe uses it in 1589 
in The Returne of Pasquill in the phrase: 
“you shal find your selfe taken with an 
ouerture”’.t However, the word can be 
antedated by nearly forty years, for Greene 
borrowed, almost verbatim, the passage in 
which it occurs from Gilbert Walker’s A 
Manifest Detection of Diceplay* (dated 
from internal evidence c. 1552): 

Speke of grasyng and husbandry no man 

knoweth mo shires then he, no man 

knoweth better where to rayse a gayn: 
and how the abusis and ouerture of pricis 
might bee redressed. (sig. D3v) 

The O.E.D, definition is apparently based 
upon that quoted from John Bullokar’s 
English Expositor (1616) as: “ Ouerture, an 
ouerturning, a sudden change”. Cotgrave 
in his Dictionarie of the French and English 
Tongues (1611) lists: “Ouverture de fief. 

‘The Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. R. B. Mc- 
Kerrow (Reprint, -_ er and supplemen- 
tary notes, 1958), vol. I, p. 102, 1 

?The borrowing is more ‘lhe dealt with in 


Pruvost’s Robert Greene et ses Romans (Paris, 
38) p. 439 et seq. 
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The change of Lord, or of Tenant’’, which 
(a single example in his dictionary) seems to 
confirm the etymological connexion between 
English overture and French ouverture. 
Gilbert Walker himself partly exemplifies a 
further association and/or confusion which 
obviously existed in English between over- 
ture and overturn when he writes: 


I can neyther forbeare thee for the zeale 

I beare vntoo you, or the hatred I beare 

too the occupacion too make you vnder- 

stande some partes of the sleyghtes and 
falshoddes that are commonly prac[t]ised 
at Dice and Cardes. Opening and ouer- 
turning the things, not so that I would 
learne you to put the same in vse, but 
open theyr wicked snares. 

(Man.Det. sig. B1v) 

Grosart wrongly glosses its occurrence in 
Greene: “ ouerture—if not an error =open- 
ing, because opening or first prices are 
low”,® while A. V. Judges (from the same 
passage) explains ouverture as “ expansion ”,* 
which would fit the context in Walker and 
Greene, but which does not correspond 
either to Bullokar’s definition, or to the use 
of the word in the other quotations given by 
O.E.D. 

McKerrow’s conjectural gloss upon the 
passage in The Returne of Pasquill is 
accurate: “? discovery, or overthrow’”’® 
The word reappears in the 1593 quarto of 
Christs Teares Over Jerusalem as follows: 


Now priuately (as mortall men) let vs con- 
sider, howe his threats were after verified 
in Jerusalems ouer-ture. (sig. G2v) 


Here McKerrow emends to “ ouer-turne ”’.* 
Preserving the gloss “ ?overthrow”’ he adds 

“(possibly not a misprint)”.’ The Supple- 
ment to the 1958 reprint of his edition 
recommends the necessary restoration of the 
quarto reading.’ 

Thus, “erroneous” though the use of 
Overture in this sense may be, we have 
enough authentic examples to urge its con- 
sistent retention in a particular reading. 
There will always remain the possibility of 
a simple misprint: the copy containing 
Ouerturne, a compositor leaving out the 


8 Complete Works of a Greene, ed. 
. Grosart (1881-86), vol. 283 
(1930), .( Fae The Elicaberton Underworld 


5 Mc Sol op. cit., vol. V, Index. 
6 Tbid., vol. II, 


? [bid., vol. V Hp. 60.1.5. p. 28. 
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“ 


n”, and his mistake allowed to stand, as 
long as ouerture is also a valid, if unusual 
form. Fortunately, unless faced with a 
manuscript, the textual critic should not be 
required to pursue this imponderable. 


T. P. MATHESON. 


Shakespeare Institute, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


PERICLES’ “MOST HEAUENLY 
MUSICKE ” 


A PASSAGE in Pericles, V.i. 224-237, has 
puzzled editors and critics for a long 
time, and their ingenuity in attempts to 
resolve the difficulties they see is remarkable, 
but, as I hope to show, quite unnecessary. 
The relevant passage is this: 
Per. I embrace you, giue me my robes. 
I am _ wilde in my beholding, O heauens 
blesse my girle, 
But harke what Musicke tell, Hellicanus! 
my Marina! 
Tell him ore point by point, for yet he 
seemes to doat: 
How, sure you are my daughter; but what 
musicke? 
Hel My Lord I heare none. 
Per. None, the Musicke of the Spheres, list my 
Marina. 230 
Lys. It is not good to crosse him, giue him way. 
Per. Rarest sounds, do ye not heare? 
Lys. Musicke my Lord? I heare. 
Per. Most heavenly Musicke. 
It nips me vnto listning, and thicke slumber 
Hangs vpon mine eyes, let me rest. 
Lys. A Pillow for his head, so leaue him all. 
(1609Q Facsimile) 
K. Deighton in his edition of the play for 
the Arden Shakespeare (2nd. ed. rev. 1925, 
pp. 138-139), after a very short note on what 
the music of the spheres was supposed to be, 
has considerable misgivings about following 
Dyce, Staunton, White, Delius and other 
editors in printing the stage direction Music 
at the end of line 234 above (line 230 in 
Deighton’s numbering) on the grounds, 
quoted from the Cambridge editors, that 
“no music is mentioned in Wilkins’s novel, 
and any music of the earth would be likely 
to jar with that ‘ music of the spheres’ which 
was already lulling Pericles to sleep. Per- 
haps the passage might be arranged thus: 
Lys. Music, my lord? 
Per. I hear most heauenly music”? 
Several problems arise here and it may be 
just as well to tackle them in the order in 


1The New Cambridge edition of the play, 1956, 
pp. 81 and 190, accepts this emendation. 
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which they occur. The first is barely worth 
considering because it is well known that 
Shakespeare used his source material just as 
little as was necessary for his dramatic pur- 
poses, adding and expanding ad libitum. 
The second shows false argument and com- 
plete lack of familiarity with the use of the 
music of the spheres theme in drama of the 
time. In several plays (the most relevant for 
present discussion are, of course, plays in 
the King’s Men repertoire) music of the 
spheres is called for within the text itself, by 
explicit stage directions and by textual indi- 
cation that the music has actually been 
played. 

In The Double Marriage, King’s 1620, 
there occurs the significant stage direction 
“ still/ Musick”’, and Castruchio comments 
on the nature of the music: 

Cast. The Celestiall Musick, still 

Such as the motion of the Musick. 
eternall spheares 
Yeelds Iove, when he drinkes Nectar 
(1647F, Sig.Ccccc4v.) 
The Fletcher “ reversal” which immediately 
follows: 
Cast. Now the God appears, usher’d with earth- 


quakes. 


Vil. Base Idolatry. Flourish Enter Ferrand 


Guard, 
Women, 
Servants 
depends on the building up of the usual 
‘celestial’ picture by means of the music 
of the spheres. An even better example of 
the use of the music of the spheres on the 
stage is to be found in The Prophetess, 
King’s 1622. Delia, who in many ways acts 
the role of a female Prospero and Ariel com- 
bined, has the music of the spheres attendant 
on her: 
Del. (the Musick of the Spheres attending on us.) 
(1647F,Sig.Dddd3v.) 
but not merely as a figment of the imagina- 
tion for a later entry explains how: 
Del. Strike Musick from the Spheres. 
Dru. O now you honour me. 
Dio. Ha? in the Air? 
All. Miraculous. 
Max. This shews the gods approve the Person, 
and the Act. (Sigs. Dddd4-4v) 
Here there can be no doubt of the actual use 
of music as sound. One bystander on the 
stage remarks “would I could hire/these 
fine invisible Fidlers to play to me/at my 
instalment ” (Sig. Dddd4v). The likeness to 
The Tempest is obvious. I believe that the 
music in the air in The Tempest is equiva- 
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lent to the music of the spheres.” It is surely 
on this evidence a fallacy to assume that 
such references to music were simply verbal 
ones and not actually followed through in 
the King’s Men theatre which since 1603 
almost certainly had the disposal of the ser- 
vices of King’s Musicians wearing the same 
livery as the Players. I feel that a stage 
direction for music may well be justified 
here in Pericles and more especially since the 
vision® of Diana immediately follows, 
though I do not accept Dyce’s deletion of 
“* Musicke” in the text as a concomitant of 
his inserting it as a stage direction. 

The third problem is, perhaps, the more 
serious because it involves an emendation 
to the text. The Cambridge editors pro- 
posed to transpose Lysimachus’ words “I 
hear ” to the beginning of Pericles’ answer to 
him. The emendation is entirely unneces- 
sary, I hold, and, moreover, deliberately mis- 
leading due to misunderstanding. It would 
rob Lysimachus’ previous line of some of its 
significance, for Lysimachus, realizing that 
only Pericles is supposedly hearing music, 
asks the others not to “crosse him”. 
Accordingly it is Lysimachus who answers 
immediately Pericles asks “ Rarest sounds, 
do ye not heare? ” and it is Lysimachus who 
proposes a pillow for Pericles’ head and for 
everyone to leave him alone. Lysimachus, 
governor of Mytilene, is in command ably 
directing the situation and one has the 
impression that it doesn’t do to cross him 
either. Helicanus makes it quite clear that 
he hears no music and Lysimachus doesn’t 
hear any although he diplomatically pre- 
tends that he does. I suggest, therefore, that 
there is sufficient reason for justifying the 
original text in this particular instance. 

Why does only Pericles hear music and 
what is the significance of his hearing it? 
Are not these the real problems of the text? 

Familiar as we all are with the Elizabethan 
World Picture we do, however, forget to 
allow full significance to the role of music 
in its relation to harmony and discord in the 
macrocosmos of the world at large and in 

2 Cf. n.7 and also The Prophetess, Sig. Eeeelv.:— 

Del. ’Twas I that at thy great Inauguration 

hung in the air unseen: ‘twas I that 
honoured thee 

with various Musicks, and sweet sounding 
airs: 

°Cf. the ‘‘Solemne Musicke”’ ushering in the 
vision in Cymbeline (1623F, Sig. bbb3b) and the 


music called for in the ‘* awakening ” of Hermione 
in The Winter’s Tale. 
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the kingdom and in the microcosmos of 
man’s little world. Music itself takes on the 
character of each of the categories it 
enhances; vile out of tune and dismal music 
signifying discord in the microcosmos; awful 
thunder, screechings of owls and croaking 
of ravens signifying discord in the macro- 
cosmos, and negatively not to hear the music 
of the spheres signifying lack of harmony in 
both lower partners of the trilogy. 

It is against all the background of the 
inherited belief in the basic function of 
music in the supernatural that we must place 
this reference in Pericles to music of the 
spheres. 

Pericles has suffered the loss of his wife, 
Thaisa, at sea, and has been led to believe 
that Marina, his daughter, entrusted to the 
care of Cleon and Dioniza, has also 
perished. The double loss robs him of the 
desire to converse with anyone, and he thus 
becomes completely isolated, his mind being 
totally out of tune with the world of man. 
Marina, renowned for her great musical 
gifts, is asked to try to recover the King’s 
harmony of Mind: 

Mar. Sir, I will vse my vtmost skill in his 
recouerie, prouided that none but I and 
my companion maid be suffered to come 
neere him. 


Lys. Come, let vs leaue her, and the Gods* 
make her prosperous. 
The Song 
Lys. Marke he your Musicke? 
Mar. No nor lookt on vs.° 
Lys. See she will speake to him. 
Mar. Haile sir, my Lord lend eare. 
Per. Hum, ha. 
Mar. I am a maid my Lorde, that nere before 
inuited eyes, but haue beene gazed on like 
a Comet: She speaks my Lord, that ma 
be, hath endured a griefe might equall 
yours, if both were iustly wayde, though 
wayward fortune did maligne my state, my 
deriuation was from ancestors, who stood 
equiuolent with mightie Kings — 
(Sig. H3v) 
Pericles hears the. music of the spheres, 
unheard by others in his presence, for 
Marina’s unfolding to him the true course of 
events has suddenly resolved the discord in 
his own mind’s kingdom and in the world at 
large by the loss of his wife and daughter, 


4 Apparently this is merely wishing Marina suc- 
cess, but I think it also implies that since all human 
efforts have been made to cure the King in vain 
only the Gods can now cure him, and the hope is 
expressed that the Gods may work through Marina. 

5 Although the song had no apparent immediate 
effect on Pericles, it is necessary as a preliminary 
soothing of the King’s mind in preparation for the 
return of harmony. 
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into harmony. His ears have now become 
unstopped and he is in tune with the har- 
mony of microcosmos and macrocosmos 
alike. It is as if a wandering orb has 
returned to its orbit and order is thereby 
restored. That Lysimachus and Hellicanus 
do not hear the “ still music of the spheres ” 
is understandable since they are not involved 
in the resolution of discord into harmony. 
Whether Marina hears the music or not is 
not the dramatist’s concern. 

the music of the spheres, whilst making 
the return to harmony, is also a necessary 
preliminary for the vision of Diana, which 
immediately follows upon the falling to 
sleep. Pericles’ mind is now purged of the 
gross dullness of discord and he is in a 
receptive state® for a message from the Gods 
(Sig. Iv). To regard the introduction of 
Diana and her message as a “Dea ex 
machina” piece of stagecraft for discover- 
ing to Pericles the location of his wife, which 
is the ordinary accepted interpretation, is to 
miss the carefully constructed sequence of 
the use of music to effect the happy resolu- 
tion to harmony of all Pericles’ discords 
caused by the loss of wife and daughter. In 
this context it is easy to see how Pericles led 
on to The Tempest.’ 

What a producer® should do about sound 
when Pericles in the recognition scene with 
Marina hears the music of the spheres and 
when the vision of Diana is afforded him is 
a tricky problem, but some sound, I feel 
may well be justified within the dramatic 
convention for the use of music on the stage. 
The King’s Men would not have been 
hampered: I think they would have pro- 
vided quivering sound “the very region 
thrilling’ and most probably on lutes and 
harps. There is much to choose from in the 
golden age of English music—Gibbon’s “The 
Silver Swan” arranged for lutes would seem 
to me to be a good choice for the music of 
the spheres, and divisions on the harp would 
do well for the vision of Diana. 


University of Alberta. JOHN P. Cutts. 

6 The prophets of the Old Testament, and the 
hermits and saints of the early Christian era sub- 
jected their bodily appetites to a rigorous fast and 
disciplined their powers for long periods before 
they were in a receptive state for God’s messages. 

7Cf. John P. Cutts, ‘‘ The role of music in The 
Tempest. A Study in Interpretation”, Music & 
Letters, XXXIX (1958), 347-58. 

8Cf. M_ St. Clare Byrne, ‘‘ The Shakespeare 
Season at The Qld Vic, 1957-58 and Stratford-upon- 
Avon, 1958”, Sh. Quarterly, ix (1958), 523. 
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THE FALLING “ CURTAIN ” IN 
JONSON’S “MASQUE OF 
BLACKNESSE ” 


A NUMBER of students of this masque 
have said that the performance began 
with the opening of a curtain which they 
generally place at the front of the stage.’ 
But this is not what Jonson describes. His 
account of the beginning reads: 
First, for the Scene, was drawne a 
Landtschap, consisting of small woods, 
and here and there a void place fill’d with 
huntings; which falling, an artificiall sea 
was seene to shoote forth, as if it flowed 
to the land... .* 


The word “ Scene”, here, is understood by 
the editors of O.E.D., who quote Jonson’s 
description as an example of usage for 1605, 
to denote: 


The material apparatus, consisting 
chiefly of painted hangings, slides, etc., 
set at the back and sides of the stage . 
Also, any one of the painted hangings, 
slides, etc., used for this purpose.* 


The earliest example of the word “scene” 
used to signify a curtain they could find is 
from a work written thirty years later.* 

A manuscript account of the masque in 
the British Museum furnishes additional 
evidence which indicates that Jonson’s 
““ Scene’ was not a curtain. 


In the end of the designd place, there is 
drawne vppon a downe right cloth 
strayned for the scene a devise of Landt- 
scope, wch openinge in manner of a 
Curtine, an artificiall sea is seene to 
shoote foorth it self abroad the roome as 
if it flowed to ye Land.° 


Inasmuch as the operation of this “ scene”’ 
is compared to that of a “ Curtine ”, clearly 
it could not itself have been a curtain. The 
author of this description (Henry Morley 
thought it was Jonson himself), does not 


1 Paul Reyher, Les Masques Anglais (Paris, 1909), 
p. 358; Enid Welsford, The Court Masque (Cam- 
bridge, 1927), p. 175; Allardyce Nicoll, Stuart 
Masques and the Renaissance Stage (London, 
1937), pp. 39-40; Ben Jonson, eds. C. H. —— 
Percy and Evelyn Simpson (Oxford, 1925, etc.), X, 
p. 408; Richard Southern, Changeable Scenery 
(London, 1952), p. 19. 

2 Jonson, VII, pp. 169-70. 

3 O.E.D., Scene 6. 1605. 

4 Ibid., Scene 6c, 1638—. 

5 Jonson, VII, p. 195. 

6 Henry = English Writers (London, 1887 
etc.) XI, p. 238. 
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strike me as being so inept as to imagine 
that he was conveying anything by telling 
us that a curtain opened “in manner of a 
Curtine ”’. 

Even if we suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that there was a curtain at the front 
of the stage, we run into difficulties. Such 
a supposition rests on the assumption that 
the stage on which the masque was per- 
formed was a single unit. From court 
records, however, we know that two stages 
were provided: one, “a greate stage .. . xl 
foote square and iiijor foote in heighte wth 
wheeles to goe on ,. .”’ and “an other 
stage’’ of unspecified dimensions.’ If the 
curtain was hung at the front of one of these 
stages, the question is Which stage? 

Paul Reyher is the only commentator I 
know of who has attempted to explain the 
purpose of these two structures, Reyher 
claims that 

Il suffit de parcourir la description du 
Ballet de noirceur pour _ s’expliquer 
lobject de ces divers travaux. A la chute 
du rideau, l’on vit tout 4 coup la mer 
envahir la salle et y apporter sur ses flots 
les Tritons, Océanus, Niger et ses filles 
dans leur conque marine; c’était la 
premiére estrade mobile qui s’avangait 
ainsi pour se joindre 4 la seconde, sur 
laquelle devaient avoir lieu les danses.* 


Although Reyher does not tell us where his 
“ yideau’”’ was hung, I think it is reasonable 
to assume that he pictured it at the front 
of the foremost stage or “dancing place” 
which represents the “land” in Jonson’s 
description. But according to the MS. the 
scene was “in the end of the designd [i.e. 
designated] place”, which suggests to me 
that it may have hung at the back rather 
than at the front of this stage, and this is 
precisely where we would expect a scene, as 
opposed to a curtain, to be. 

However, I believe that Reyher’s explana- 
tion, with the exception of the front curtain, 


is substantially correct. What the spectators , 


must have been confronted with, at the 
start, was an open stage, which represented 
the “land”, with a landscape scene at the 
back of it. When this scene fell to the 
floor “in manner of a Curtine”,® it fell 


7 Jonson, X, p. 445. 

8 Reyher, op. cit., p. 358. 

® Southern, op. cit., p. 19, writes: ‘*‘ What the 
‘manner of a Curtine’ is, is not quite clear, but 
here there is certainly a suggestion of parting in 
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behind the foremost stage where it was out 
of the way and out of sight.’° The falling 
scene revealed the movable stage, which, 
with the artificial sea, sea monsters, and 
marine shell in place, was shoved forward 
until it joined the “land”. The forward 
movement of the rear stage, as the author 
of the MS. describes it, created the illusion 
that “an artificiall sea . . . [shot] foorth it 
self abroad the roome as if it flowed to ye 
Land”. At the end of the performance, 
the movable stage was pulled back again. 
In the final song we learn that the “ waters 

. ebbe, that late did flow”, and the sea 
is exhorted to move “ back ”.!! 

To modern eyes, accustomed to the sight 
of a front curtain which either rises or opens 
sideways at the beginning of every perform- 
ance, the open stage, the falling scene, the 
movable stage advancing into the room, are 
inexplicable curiosities. Not so to the 
spectators in Jonson’s day. A front curtain 
was, to them, a fairly recent innovation, not 
a traditional fixture; they would not have 
missed it as we do. On the other hand, the 
novelty of seeing a “ Landtschap”’ suddenly 
transformed into an artificial sea would 
have been sure to please. What Jones in- 
tended, I believe, was to surprise and 
delight his audience with just such an in- 
stantaneous change of scene as Jonson 


describes. Davis D. McELRoy. 
London, N.1. 
the centre and a sideways movement. .. .”” But 


a falling curtain was commonplace; Nicola 
Sabbatini, Practica Di Fabricar Scene, e Machine 
Ne’Teatri (Ravenna, 1638), p. 58, begins his dis- 
cussion of the methods of removing a curtain 
with a description of two arrangements for opening 
a curtain, or a cloth scene, downwards. 

10This obviates the difficulties envisaged by 
Nicoll, op. cit., p. 40, of removing “a large piece 
of cloth, rumpled from its descent’ from in front 
of the stage. 

11 Jonson, VII, p. 180. 


MIDDLETON’S WAY WITH NAMES 
(Continued from cev. 140) 


Serious plays. The problem of the 
serious playwright is to find names which 
seem “real” but which actually further the 
drama. There are several such names in 
Middleton. 

In The Spanish Gipsy one of the plots 
concerns the rape of Clara by Roderigo. 
The story is based on Le Fuerza de la Sangre 
in The Exemplary Novels of Cervantes, but 
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in Cervantes the name of the victim is 
Leocadia and of the criminal Rodolfo. The 
change from Rodolfo to Roderigo was pre- 
sumably inspired by the legendary story of 
Roderick, last king of the Spanish Goths, who 
precipitated the Moorish invasion by 
ravishing the daughter of one of his nobles. 
The Spanish Gipsy has no connection with 
King Roderick; Middleton, forestalling 
T. S. Eliot, reinforces his story with legend. 
His collaborator in the play was Rowley, 
who only two or three years earlier had told 
the story of King Roderick in All’s Lost by 
Lust. Rowley’s dealings with Roderick very 
likely explain the appearance of Roderigo in 
The Spanish Gipsy. 

The use made of the legend of King 
Roderick is direct, in morality _ style. 
Roderigo’s victim is treated more subtly. 
In the legend the victim was Florinda, in 
Rowley’s play Jacinta, in Cervantes 
Leocadia. Middleton makes her Clara. 

One of the most difficult feats in drama is 
a convincing regeneration. In Middleton’s 
source, there is little change in Rodolfo. 
Rodolfo is obliged by his father to marry his 
victim because she bears a child, and the old 
gentleman feels the ties of blood. In the 
play Roderigo develops into a new man, and 
his lust changes to love. The charm and 
character of his victim makes the trans- 
formation credible. Clara means light. 
Clara brings true light into Roderigo’s 
existence. 

The Changeling. The most interesting 
names in Middleton’s serious plays, how- 
ever, are those of the three leading 
characters of The Changeling, De Flores, 
Beatrice Joanna, and Diaphanta. All three 
names appear in Middleton’s chief source, 
Reynolds’ The Triumphs of God's Revenge 
. . . but in this heavy-handed narrative the 
names are mere labels, with no particular 
significance. In the play they have a 
dramaturgic function, sharing in the process 
by which Middleton re-makes Reynolds 
into drama. 

De Flores. In The Changeling De Flores 
has 2 hideous countenance, and Beatrice’s 
hatred for him is, in part, revulsion from his 
ugliness. When she accepts him as a lover, 
her abhorrence for his person intensifies her 
degradation. His name means of the 
flowers but it is almost a homonym of 
deflowers. His appearance is most 
unflowerlike,. but he does deflower Beatrice, 
both in the usual sense of the word, and in 
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the sense of depriving her of her bloom. 
There is even a hint that her fall is accom- 
panied by a debasement in her countenance 
(V. iii. 77). The intensity of the drama 
depends largely upon the ugliness of De 
Flores. 

What prompted Middleton to make De 
Flores ugly, wicked, and _ forceful? 
Reynolds’ De Flores is a handsome, vapid 
young man; vicious, it is true, but without 
enough character to be really wicked. His 
name applies literally; he is a pretty boy. 
Far from enforcing his will upon Beatrice, 
he finds her more than complaisant.** Their 
relationship is commonplace adultery. He 
does not deflower Beatrice Joanna in any 
sense, for he does not become her lover until 
some months after she marries Alsemero.*’ 
She, not he, is the dominant partner. 

Middleton drew upon another source 
besides Reynolds, Leonard Digges’ transla- 
tion of “Gerardo, the Unfortunate 
Spaniard ”’.** “Gerardo” may have 
evolved from a folktale.*® These sources, 
however, do not account for De Flores. 

It seems possible that the work done upon 
Florida in The Witch may have helped in 
the conception of De Flores. Florida’s 
beautiful body hides an ugly mind; De 
Flores’ ugly body hides an ugly mind. No 
one believes that De Flores is a bad man 
because no one is willing to think that he 
could be as evil as he looks. The irony is 
that he is as evil as he looks. If Middleton 
had not written The Witch, would the idea 
for the re-making of De Flores have come 
to him?*° 

Beatrice Joanna is a mere identifying 
label in Reynolds. In The Changeling, the 
name is ironic. Instead of being “she that 
makes happy” (Beatrice) and “the Lord’s 
grace” (Joanna), Beatrice Joanna brings 
misery upon her father and her husband, 
death to De Flores and to the man she was 
to marry, moral destruction and death to 
Diaphanta, and to herself death and (as at 
least she thinks) damnation. Her father 
says to her, as she lies dying at his feet: 
“An host of enemies enter’d my citadel / 
Could not amaze like this: Joanna! 


36 Reynolds, pp. 133-134. 

37 Reynolds, p. 132. 

38 B, Lloyd, ‘A Minor Source of The Change- 
ling”, M.L.R., xix (1924), 101-102. 

39 Ernest G. Mathews, ‘“‘The Murdered Sub- 
stitute Tale’, M.L.Q., vi (1945). 187-195. 

40 Middleton’s collaborator, Rowley, may, of 
course, have made some contributions. 
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Beatrice! Joanna!” (V. iii. 150-1). The 
repetition of her name reflects his bewilder- 
ment. He has thought of his daughter as 
a source of happiness and a manifestation 
of the Lord’s grace; suddenly he sees her as 
a source of evil. 

Beatrice, recognizing her moral ugliness, 
her affinity with the repulsive De Flores, 
and perhaps, in the moment of dissolution, 
even imagining herself physically con- 
tagious, by way of reply warns her father: 
““O, come not near me, sir; I shall defile 
you”. 

The most remarkable of the three names, 
however, is Diaphanta. Diaphanta is the 
pretty but trifling maid who substitutes for 
Beatrice Joanna in the marriage bed, and as 
reward, is murdered. She is doubly frail, 
lacking both goodness and intelligence. Not 
comprehending either the wickedness or the 
inexorability of the pair with whom she has 
to do, she is consumed like gauze in a 
tongue of flame. 

To a modern, Diaphanta suggests 
diaphanous. In Jacobean times the con- 
notation would have been similar, as is 
shown by the examples in the O.E.D., s.v. 
diaphane, diaphanity, and diaphanous. A 
diaphanous substance is pretty, but it is also 
flimsy and transparent. There is an interest- 
ing connotation in the etymology of the 
word. The primary meaning of the Greek 
diaphainein Siapaivervy, whence Diaphanta 
presumably derives, is “ to show through, to 
make to shine through”, but a secondary 
meaning is “to glow, to be red hot”. The 
primary meaning is well suited to Dia- 
phanta’s flimsy personality, but so is the 
secondary meaning. When she substitutes 
for Beatrice Joanna in the bridal bed, her 
ardour is not sufficient to make her burn; 
but she does glow. Her end is more fiery 
than anything in her life. Her experience in 
the bridal bed puts her in possession of a 
secret dangerous to De Flores and Beatrice 
Joanna, and perhaps makes Beatrice Joanna 
jealous. A wiser woman would not have 
crossed this pair. De Flores shoots her and 
conceals his crime by setting fire to her bed- 
room. Seeming to relish the ambiguity of 
his words, he tells the others: ‘“ Now the 
flames/Are greedy of her; burnt, burnt, 
burnt to death, sir” (V. i. 106-7). 

The inflammability of Diaphanta is 
invented by Middleton. In Reynolds she is 
a mere go-between and domestic spy, a cog 
in the machinery of the plot. Her name 
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appears to have no significance at all. 
Middleton’s other source, “‘ Gerardo, the 
Unfortunate Spaniard”, provided the sub- 
stitution in the bridal bed, the murder of 
Diaphanta, and the obliterating fire; but in 
“Gerardo” the murder is carried out by 
the heroine in person, and there is no 
character corresponding to De Flores. 

No doubt many factors entered into the 
re-moulding of Reynolds’ tale. One of them 
may have been the discovery in Reynolds of 
the three names just discussed. They would 
have been a challenge to Middleton’s 
imagination. The introduction into these 
names of the ambiguity and the irony in 
which Middleton was expert would have 
gone far towards the creation of the drama 
of The Changeling. 

In this play Middleton solved the nomen- 
clative problem confronting the writer of 
tragedy. His names have significance, and 
they further the drama, but their significance 
would, for most readers, be below the level 
of consciousness. 

Middleton’s family names. Most play- 
wrights seem to be averse from using the 
names of members of their families, but 
Middleton used his own name several times 
(see Thomas) and appears to have liked 
using his wife’s (Maria). Other members of 
his family were William (father), Anne 
(mother), Avis (sister), and Edward (son). 
Avis was never used by Middleton; it would 
have been conspicuous. There is an Anne, 
a minor character in A Fair Quarrel; but 
she appears only in the subplot, attributed 
to Rowley, and is of no particular 
importance. 

There is one Edward, the young son of 
Sir Francis Cressingham in Anything. 
Edward and his sister Maria are almost the 
only children in Middleton’s works; they are 
treated tenderly. Nothing is known of the 
relations between Edward and his father 
except that when in 1624 a warrant was 
issued for Middleton’s arrest (in connection 
with A Game at Chesse), Edward appeared 
before the Privy Council in his place. 
Edward was twenty in 1624 and when Any- 
thing was written would have been about 
seventeen, rather old to model for the 
Edward of that play. 

William is called into service only once, 
and then for a voice off-stage. A Trick, 
II. iii takes place in a tavern. At the begin- 
ning of the scene, upon Hoard’s inquiry 
whether a gentlewoman came in lately, a 
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drawer calls out: ‘“‘ William, at the bar, did 
you see any gentlewoman come in lately? 
Speak you ay, speak you nay.” From with- 
in comes the reply: “ No, none came in yet, 
but mistress Florence.” Some _ badinage 
about Dutch widows (a well-known euphem- 
ism) follows. 

Middleton’s father died in 1585, when 
Middleton was only five years old. Whether 
there is any significance in the employment 
of his name for a voice off-stage, I do not 
know. 

An interest on Middleton’s part in Maria 
and Moll has already been noted. The 
Marias and Molls meet on the whole with 
such sympathetic treatment that one might 
deduce that, if there was a Maria or a Moll 
in Middleton’s life, his feelings for her were 
kind. It has been thought that the name of 
Middleton’s wife was Maria, the evidence 
being a heralds’ pedigree recorded in 1623 
at the visitation of the County of Surrey.*' 
Middleton’s widow is, however, shown by a 
record of 1628 as Magdalen.*? The infer- 
ence is that Maria died and Middleton 
remarried. 

Recently, however, Dr. Eccles presented 
grounds for believing that Magdalen was 
Middleton’s first and only wife. The 
heralds’ pedigree shows that Middleton’s 
wife was the daughter of Edward Morbeck, 
one of the six clerks in Chancery. In the 
register of St. Dunstan in the West Dr. 
Eccles found the baptisms of four children 
of Edward Morbeck. There is no Maria or 
Mary, but there is a Maulyn, who was 
christened on 9 July 1575. (This makes her 
five years older than Middleton.) Maulyn 
is a common form for Magdalen and, Dr. 
Eccles says, could easily have been confused 
with Mary through the diminutive Mall or 
Moll, so that a herald may have miswritten 
Maria for Magdalena.** 

This is interesting, but the primary evi- 
dence is still the heralds’ pedigree, which 
says Maria. 

A question arises whether Middleton’s 
wife, if not Magdalen, was Maria or Mary. 


41 The pedigree is reprinted by Dyce in his intro- 
duction to his edition of Middleton. Bullen re- 
printed from Dyce. Dyce’s source is C2 Vis. 
an) 1623, p. 328. 

42 A petition to the Mayor of Hammersley for 
financial aid dated 7 February 1628. The petition 
- reprinted by Dyce, I, xxxix and by Bullen, I, 
Xxix. 

43 Mark Eccles, ‘‘ Thomas Middleton a Poet”, 
S.P., liv (1957), 386. 
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The pedigree in the Harleian Society Pub- 
lications (1046, Fol. 209) gives Mary, but 
that is merely a translation of the heralds’ 
pedigree. The heralds’ pedigree gives the 
names in Latin: William is made into 
Willimus, Edward into Edwardus, and so 
on. Is Maria meant as Maria, or as a trans- 
lation of Mary? 

On general principles Mary seems more 
likely, for Maria did not come into vogue 
until the eighteenth century.** On the other 
hand, Middleton has three characters called 
Maria, two of them English. This seems to 
indicate that Middleton thought of Maria 
as an ordinary English name. The obvious 
reason for his regarding Maria as an 
ordinary name would be that he was on 
everyday terms with someone called Maria. 

Perhaps it will never be quite certain 
whether the woman Middleton married ca. 
1603 was Maria or Magdalen. If Magdalen, 
the connection with Maria is lost, and we 
must look elsewhere in Middleton’s life for 
a woman of that name. An _ interesting 
minor point would arise: the name of the 
termagant mother of Moll Yellowhammer 
in A Chaste Maid is Maudlin, a form of 
Magdalen. 

Conclusions. Middleton’s names are skil- 
ful. If on occasion he is careless, his care- 
lessness is that of a workman whose mastery 
of his tools frees him from the necessity to 
fuss about the inessential. 

The nomenclative effects of the comedies 
were mostly planned. In the more serious 
plays, some of the effects may have been 
unconscious. Credit for a piece of drama- 
turgy should not be withheld, however, 
merely because the planning took place in 
the subconscious mind. A co-operative sub- 
conscious is One of the playwright’s chief 
necessities. 

The names that throw most light on 
Middleton’s mental patterns are Maria and 
Moll, Frank, Wit, and Isabella. The treat- 
ment of Frank seems to be connected with 
a sceptical feeling about the use man makes 
of his freedom of will. The Wits indicate a 
comparable dubiousness about the use man 
makes of his intelligence. The feeling about 
Isabella is a response to the mingled charm 
and harm of attractive and glamorous women 
whose only means of self-expression is 
through sex. The emphasis on Maria and 
Moll, on the other hand, points to an 


44 Withycombe, s.v. Maria. 
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admiration for women who have both 
charm and character. One of Middleton’s 
most prominent traits is his interest in 
women. 

What is illumined throughout, however, is 
not Middleton’s rationalizing processes but 
a zone of intermingled thought and feeling. 
it is in this zone that drama appears to be 


created. WILLIAM Power. 
Marshall College, West Virginia. 


(Concluded) 


DAME GRACE KNATCHBULL, AND 
HER FAMILY CONNEXIONS : 
LEGG, BOUGHTON, NYE AND 

BUGGIN 


N Mersham Church, Kent, on a stone in 
the floor of the chancel, by the door to 
the Knatchbull Chapel, is the following 
inscription: “Here layeth the body of 
Elizabeth Legge, Widow of William Legge 
of the city of New Sarum in the county of 
Wilts, and mother of Dame Grace Knatch- 
bull, wife to Sir Edward Knatchbull, 
Baronet. She departed this life the 26 Day 
of December 1771, aged 69 years.” A plain 
marble tablet on the east wall of the Knatch- 
bull Chapel also records the death of Grace, 
Lady Knatchbull, on 16 March 1788, aged 
58. 

The Knatchbulls were, and are, a well- 
known Kent county family—they are now 
represented by Lord Brabourne—and it 
would be natural to suppose that it would 
be easy to trace the ancestry of Grace Legge, 
Lady Knatchbull. Many years ago a query 
appeared on the subject in Notes & Queries, 
clxvi, 242, 354, which was never answered; 
and in fact there is nothing whatever to be 
discovered in print which could solve the 
problem. 

There is, or was, in Mersham le Hatch, the 
family seat, a portrait of Grace, Lady 
Knatchbull, and on the frame a stag’s head, 
the crest of the Earls of Dartmouth; but it 
seems certain that Grace Legge had no 
connection with this family. The Legges (or 
rather Leggs) of Salisbury were prosperous 
tradesmen, and even after considerable 
research cannot be traced very far back in 
the male line: but through their marriages 
Grace Legge is on the one hand descended 
from a most interesting set of Puritan 
divines, and on the other hand from various 
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armigerous families in the home counties, 
some of royal descent; yet another example 
of the fluidity of social strata in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The following notes, though incomplete, 
are an attempt to identify the immediate 
ancestors and relations of Lady Knatchbull, 
and to indicate the lines on which further 
research could be conducted. 

One curious fact must be admitted at the 
start. Though the marriage of Sir Edward 
Knatchbull and Grace Legge has never been 
in question, and is amply proved both by 
memorial tablets and by family wills, all 
trace of when and where it took place has 
been lost; perhaps because at the time of 
the marriage Edward Knatchbull was only 
a younger son, and his accession in 1763 to 
the baronetcy, and to the _ half-finished 
mansion then building for his nephew by 
Robert Adam, was totally unexpected. 


LEGG 


Grace Legge was a daughter of the 
William Legg who was baptized 12 August 
1696 at St. Edmund, Salisbury. He was an 
ironmonger in that city, and also had 
property at Whiteparish, Wilts. He married 
first, 12 April 1722, in the Bishop’s Chapel, 
St. Edmund, Mary Laurence, who was 
buried 25 April 1723 at St. Edmund; and by 
her he had (i) a son William Legg, baptized 
6 February 1723 at St. Edmund, and buried 
there 10 February 1723. He married 
secondly Elizabeth Boughton, by whom he 
had (ii) Elizabeth Legg, who was baptized 
21 February 1726 at St. Edmund, died 
unmarried 30 March 1789, and was buried 
at St. Edmund. Her will (P.C.C. 208 
Macham) dated 16 January 1781, was proved 
8 April 1789. (iii) William Legg, who was 
baptized 22 November 1727 at St. Edmund, 
and presumably died young. (iv) Grace 
Legg, who was baptized 22 August 1729 at 
St. Edmund, and married Sir Edward 
Knatchbull. 

The grandfather of Grace Legg was 
another William Legg, who was born about 
1655. He also was an ironmonger, and for 
many years a church warden of St. Edmund, 
Salisbury, where he was buried 31 May 1731. 
He married first, 30 April 1685, at St. 
Martin, Salisbury, Elizabeth Smith, of St. 
Martin, who was born about 1661, and 
buried 19 March 1717 at St. Edmund. By 
her he had, as well as the son William Legg 
mentioned above, several daughters, all bap- 
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tized at St. Edmund, of whom one married 
Thomas Wyatt of Salisbury, grocer, and 
another, Catherine Legg, baptized 15 March 
1693, married a Mr. Lloyd of London; both 
these daughters left issue. William Legg 
married secondly, 1 September 1720, at St. 
Edmund, Ann, who was born about 1663, 
died 8 January 1727, and was buried in the 
nave of Salisbury Cathedral; her will 
(P.C.C. 94 Farrant) dated 5 November 1726, 
was proved 15 April 1727, in which she 
mentions her uncle William Densey of 
Salisbury, apothecary, and another uncle 
William Dennis. Ann Legg had been 
married twice before; first to Stephen 
Morris, who was buried in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral; and secondly, 24 April 1710, at 
Salisbury Cathedral, to John Prater of St. 
Thomas, Salisbury, who was presumably the 
John Prater whose will (Archidiaconal 
Court of the Sub-Dean of Sarum) was 
proved 5 February 1718 and 11 July 1720. 

William Legg, senior, was probably son of 
Christopher Legg, who also was an iron- 
monger, and tenant of land of Mr. Vennaids, 
Three Lyons Checquer, Salisbury, in 1667. 
He was a church warden of St. Edmund 
between 1662 and May 1685, and his sig- 
nature occurs frequently in the Vestry 
Minute Book, now deposited, together with 
the St. Edmund Registers, at the Council 
House, Salisbury. Christopher Legg had a 
son John Legg, baptized 14 March 1657 at 
St. Edmund; but William Legg, who must 
have been born about 1655, was not bap- 
tized there. 

The parentage of Christopher Legg has 
not been ascertained, but he is likely to 
have been a relative of George Legg (1602- 
1664), the only merchant of the name of 
Legg who appears to have lived in Salisbury 
at that time. George Legg was a haber- 
dasher of St. Thomas, Salisbury, and was 
born about 1602; perhaps he was a desccn- 
dant of William Legg, whose wife was 
churched 25 April 1582 at St. Thomas. His 
will (P.C.C. 57 Bruce) dated 11 March 1663, 
was proved 9 May 1664. George Legg 
married first, marriage licence 23 April 
1628, Joane Engram, of St. Thomas, who 
was born about 1606, and died 1636/8, and 
who was perhaps daughter of John Ingrame, 
who married 26 November 1604, at St. 
Martin, Salisbury, Marie Rowe, widow; by 
her he had a son George Legg, junior. He 
married secondly, 26 September 1638, at 
St. Edmund, Salisbury, Eleanor Slye, of St. 
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Edmund, who was born about 1602, and 
whose will (P.C.C. 90 Cann) dated 3 April 
1680, was proved 8 July 1685, and who was 
perhaps daughter of Thomas Slye, who 
married 24 February 1596, at St. Edmund, 
Joan Kemysse; by her he had a daughter 
Sarah Legg, who married, marriage licence 
30 July 1667, William Sheppard, yeoman, of 
Figheldeane, and of Allington, Wilts., leav- 
ing issue. Various wills of the family of 
Legg of Figheldeane proved in the Peculiar 
Court of the Treasurer of the Cathedral 
Church of Sarum annexed to the Prebendal 
Stall of Calne, have not been consulted; 
though it is possible they are relevant. 


George Legg, junior, was perhaps the 
George Legg of Salisbury, aged about 26, 
who married 1 October 1662, at Wareham, 
Dorset, Mary Child, daughter of Nathaniel 
Child of Wareham. George Legg certainly 
married Anne Haskall, widow, who was 
buried 18 July 1676 at Downton, Wilts.; 
and secondly (or thirdly) Mary, who was 
buried 8 March 1706 at Downton. George 
Legg was tenant of Bishops land, Dolphin 
Checquer, Salisbury, in 1667; and later is 
described as of Downton, gentleman, where 
he was buried 11 June 1686. His will 
(P.C.C. 102 Lloyd) dated 3 January 1683, 
was proved 4 July 1686; and from this it 
would seem that he left no descendants. 


BOUGHTON 


Reverting to the maternal ancestry of 
Grace Legg, it is not known where or when 
William Legg and Elizabeth Boughton were 
married, but it must have been about 1724. 
The identity of Elizabeth Boughton is 
proved by various wills, the existence of 
which I first discovered through the kind- 
ness of Dr. Hull, the Kent County Archivist, 
as some of these wills are amongst the 
Brabourne archives deposited at the Kent 
County Archives Office. 


Dame Elizabeth Legge was the Elizabeth 
Boughton, daughter of Stephen and Grace 
Boughton, who was baptized 15 December 
1702 in Thames Street, London, by the 
Rector of North Cray; perhaps at The 
Harrow, Thames Street, where her father 
was living in 1716. She owned at her death 
The Plume of Feathers, Cross Keys Row, 
Salisbury, of which the magnificent court- 
yard staircase is still preserved. She was 
sole executrix of her father’s will. She died 
26 December 1771, as shown above, and her 
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will (P.C.C, 17 Taverner) dated 16 May 
1766, was proved 13 January 1772. 

The Boughtons, like the Leggs, were 
ironmongers, which perhaps accounts for 
the connexion between them; but their 
ancestry was considerably more interesting 
and distinguished. Stephen Boughton was 
an ironmonger, of St. Mary Hill, London. 
In 1719 he was executor of the will of his 
uncle the Rev. Stephen Nye. In 1737 he is 
described as of East Wickham, Kent, in 
proving the will of his son-in-law William 
Legg. He died 7 July 1747 at Thames 
Street, London, and was buried 14 July 1747 
at North Cray, Kent. His will (P.C.C. 171 
Potter), in which he is described as of 
Eltham, Kent, dated 5 June 1747, was proved 
July 1747. Stephen Boughton married 31 
July 1701, at North Cray, Grace Buggin. 
By her he had at least ten children; several 
of whom died young, and were buried at 
North Cray. Besides (i) the above Elizabeth 
Boughton, there was (ii) Stephen Boughton, 
apprenticed to William Parker, citizen and 
ironmonger, for £105, in 1720; (iii) John 
Boughton, who was dead in 1747, leaving a 
daughter Grace Boughton; (iv) Grace 
Boughton, who married first Peter Crofts, 
who seems to have proved an unsatisfactory 
husband, and secondly a Mr. Myles; and 
(v) Mary Boughton, whose will (P.C.C. 27 
Secker), in which she is described as a 
widow, was proved 1768, and who married 
Francis Powell, a brother of Sir Alexander 
Powell (1717-1784), deputy recorder of 
Salisbury, and ancestor of the Powells of 
Hurdcott House, Wilts. 

Stephen Boughton was son of another 
Stephen Boughton. He too was an iron- 
monger, and had property in Reading, Berks. 
His parentage has not been discovered, but 
he had a brother John Boughton, of St. 
Mary Woolnoth, London, born about 1650, 
and dead in 1712: who married, marriage 
licence 4 March 1676, Grace Buggin (1651- 
1725). This Grace Buggin was an aunt of 
the Grace Buggin who married Stephen 
Boughton, junior, nephew of her husband 
John Boughton. All these relationships are 
proved by the will of Elizabeth Buggin 
(P.C.C. 70 Whitfield), of whom more here- 
after. It is possible that John Boughton 
is identical with the John Boughton who was 
nephew and heir of Dr. Stephen Boughton, 
of St. Mary Savoy, London, and of Ux- 
bridge, Middlesex; who was born about 
1613, was twice married, and whose will 
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(P.C.C. 119 Ent) was proved 25 September 
1689. There was a family of Boughton at 
St. Mary Woolnoth in the sixteenth century, 
who were possibly ancestors. Walter 
Boughton, of St. Mary Woolnoth, haber- 
dasher, married, marriage licence 1 Feb- 
ruary 1578, Ellen Browmall, of St. Stephen 
Walbrook, London; and they had several 
children all baptized at St. Mary Woolnoth. 

The will (P.C.C. 60 Browning) of Stephen 
Boughton, senior, dated 10 September 1714, 
was proved 27 April 1719. He married 
Joanna Nye, who is described as of Clap- 
ham, Surrey, in her will (P.C.C. 30 Price), 
dated 7 June 1727, and proved 9 February 
1732. Stephen and Joanna Boughton had 
besides their son Stephen Boughton, junior, 
a daughter Mary Boughton, wife of Hugh 
Mee of Thames Street, London, grocer, by 


whom she left issue. CHARLES EVANS. 
Godalming. 


(To be continued) 


THREE WORDS IN A COURTESY- 
BOOK 


GALATEO of Manners: or, Instructions 
to a Young Gentleman how to Behave 
himself in Conversation, &c. (London, 
1703), provides some material to supplement 
O.E.D. The translation is anonymous, and 
based, according to the Preface, on the 1577 
Latin version of della Casa’s Italian treatise. 
frightful. As subdivision 2.b. O.E.D. has: 
“Horrible to contemplate, shocking, dread- 
ful, revolting. Often hyperbolically applied 
to bad or annoying things”. The first illus- 
trative quotation, from a travel-book of 
1700, is literally “ horrible ” or “ revolting ”: 
““Sea-Devils . . . are 5 or 6 yards long, with 
a frightful Head”. Galateo, three years 
later, provides a clear example of the 
weakened sense of the adjective: eccentrics 
‘““walk about in Antick Dresses after their 
own Humour; some with their Hair cut 
round like a Bowl-Dish; others with Beards 
of a frightfull length....” (p. 28.) 
gurgle. For sense 1, intr. =GARGLE. v. 
Obs., O.E.D. cites only Bulleyn (1562) and 
Florio (1611). Galateo has: “It is likewise 
so fi.e. indecent], to gurgle your mouth 
be-/fore Company, or to spurt the wine out 
after you have done” (pp. 138-39). 
witticize. O.E.D’s first quotation is from 
John Wesley, and dated 1773. Galateo, 
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pp. 91-2: “And therefore if your Jests are 
not approved by a Laugh of the Company, 
re-/solve to Witticise no longer.” 


University of Adelaide. P. Dixon. 


JOHN HESSAY ABRAHAM, F.LSS.: 
SCIENTIST AND SCHOOLMASTER 


HY is it, I wonder, that J. H. Abraham 
is unnoticed by the Dictionary of 
National Biography? He won a Society of 
Arts gold medal in 1822, was a pioneer 
lecturer to the British Association in the 
following decade and conducted a large and 
influential private academy in Sheffield for 
nearly half a century. 

A blunt-spoken eighteen-year-old from 
the neighbourhood of York, Abraham went 
to Sheffield in 1796 as an assistant at the 
Vicarage School.' So well did he teach 
during the next four years and so short of 
teachers was war-time Sheffield that the 
young usher was encouraged to set up on 
his own. Consequently, in premises built by 
an earlier private schoolmaster Abraham 
opened the co-educational and _ highly 
successful Milk Street Academy in the 
summer of 1800.’ 

Of his educational system first published 
in The Universal Magazine for April 1805 
Abraham wrote, “The method pursued in 
my academy is intended to convey to the 
student every species of commercial educa- 
tion as the English language, penmanship, 
arithmetic, mensuration, accounts, the 
mathematics calculated to form an introduc- 
tion to higher literary pursuits ”.* 

In its wide range of subjects, in its dis- 
tinctly commercial bias and in its provision 
of a middle-class education as evinced by 
the frequently published prize-lists Abra- 
ham’s Milk Street Academy became the 
model of the best of the many Sheffield 
private schools which were to come into 
prominence fifteen or twenty years later.‘ 

However, Abraham contributed more to 
his adopted town than a school which pro- 
duced its leading citizens for half a century: 
he was also a science lecturer of wide repute. 

1The Vicarage (private) School was conducted 
by the Reverend Matthew Preston, curate at the 
Sheffield Parish Church, 1776-1829. 

2 The Sheffield Iris, 5 June 1800. 

3J. H. Abraham, Juvenile Essays to which is 
prefixed a brief history of education (Sheffield, 
1805) was a local reprint of the original article. 

4In The Sheffield Iris 16 June 1803 and 21 
June 1804 occur two of Abraham’s early prize-lists. 
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In 1816 he advertised his first autumn course 
of evening lectures® and he continued to 
lecture to adults to the time of his death. 
Moreover, in the field of applied science 
Abraham was not only a teacher: he carried 
out his own research assiduously. In 1822 
he was awarded the gold medal of the 
Society of Arts for a device to prevent the 
inhalation of dust and metal particles in the 
process of dry grinding. Abraham’s was 
considered the most effective apparatus® in 
a competition which had been open seven- 
teen years.’ Shortly afterwards he invented 
a magnetic device for extracting particles of 
metal from the eye—a mishap to which die- 
sinkers in Sheffield industry were particularly 
prone. Still later the Society of Arts ack- 
nowledged Abraham’s method of demag- 
netizing the steel balance wheels of watches.* 

On the model of a similar institution at 
Manchester the Sheffield Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society was formed in 1822 to be 
the focus of individual contributions to 
scientific advancement being made in the 
neighbourhood by men like Abraham.’* 
From the first election in 1823 to his death 
over a score of years later Abraham, save 
for one year, was a council member of the 
Society and his local standing as a practical 
scientist can be judged by the trust that 
institution placed in him. 

He journeyed to London and other places 
to purchase apparatus, he was commissioned 
to buy scientific books and he took a pro- 
minent part in the establishment of a Society 
laboratory. Moreover, on any problem of 
practical science Abraham appears to have 
been specifically consulted: he arranged gas 
lighting for a Society lecture in 1824 and 
five years later examined the Reverend J. 
Blackburn’s sounding board to see if it 
would help the acoustics problem at the 
Sheffield Music Hall. Furthermore, from 
the early days of the institution, with the 
president and the two secretaries, Abraham 
arranged the programme of lectures and his 
own talents as a speaker found ample scope 
within the Society: altogether he delivered 


5 The Sheffield Iris, 21 December 1816. 

6D. Hudson and K. W. Luckhurst, The he 
Society of Arts, 1754-1954 (London, 1954), 110. 

7H. T. Wood, The ery of the Royal Society 
of Arts (London, 1913). pp. 272-3. 

8 Ist Report of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science (York, 1832). pp. 60-1. 

® Proceedings of the Meeting of the Fstablish- 
ment of the Sheffield Literary and Philosophical 
Society (Sheffield, 1822). 
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eleven lectures and papers of his own and 
read one contributed by another person.’° 

In the twenties enhanced by his work for 
the Society, Abraham’s tutorial reputation 
grew as his prize lists lengthened and his 
evening science classes increased in popular- 
ity. Consequently, in 1830 he took over a 
warehouse next to his home in South Street 
to convert into a laboratory and lecture 
room.'' Here he taught young people the 
principles of science “ indispensably neces- 
sary for ensuring the future rank and pros- 
perity of the rising generation in the middle 
and higher classes of life”.’* Thus he 
applied science teaching to the needs of 
Sheffield industry. 

When the Sheffield Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society received an invitation in 
1831 to the inaugural meeting at York of 
the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science it delegated Abraham to attend.** 
There his contributions to the field of 
applied science won him a place with 
eminent scientists on one of the six sub- 
committees—that for the Mechanical Arts. 
Furthermore, on 28 September, 1831, 
Abraham delivered the first evening lecture 
to the Association when he spoke of his 
work on magnetism."* 

Three early Milk Street boys illustrate 
Abraham’s influence as scientist and educa- 
tor. John Obadiah Westwood was a pupil 
at the Academy before moving to Lich- 
field.** He became a Fellow of the Linnean 
Society, a founder-member of the Ento- 
mological Society and finally Hope Professor 


10 Minutes of the Council meetings of the 
Sheffield Literary and Philosophical Society. 1823-2. 
(MS. housed at the Sheffield City Library.) 

11 The Sheffield Independent, 13 February 1830. 


1830. 

13 Ibid., 19 February 1833. 

13 Minutes of the Council Meetings of the 
Sheffield Literary and Philosophical Society, 2 
September 1831. 

14 Jst Report of the British Association for the 
cre of Science (York, 1832), pp. 46 and 


15 The D.N.B. describes Westwood’s school in 
Sheffield as a “ Friend’s school”. This may have 
been Hannah Kilham’s, but “Westwood also 
attended Milk Street winning prizes for classics and 
penmanship in 1816, 1817, and 1818. It is further 
evidence of Westwood’s connection with Milk 
Street that Abraham should have read a paper by 
the former to the Sheffield Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society. See: Sarah Biller, Memoir of 
the late Hannah Kilham (London, 1837), p. = 
The Sheffield Mercury, 7 February 1846, 
December 1816, 20 December 1817, and 3 
December 1818. 12th Report of the Sheffield 
Literary and Philosophical Society (Sheffield, 1834). 
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of Zoology at Oxford. As a palaeographer 
he was considered one of the leading 
authorities of his time on Anglo-Saxon and 
medieval manuscripts. Although frequently 
urged to become a candidate for the Royal 
Society whose gold medal for entomologi- 
cal research he won in 1855, religious 
scruples kept him outside that body. Author 
of nearly a score of books and over three 
hundred papers he died in 1893.’° 

His contemporary at Milk Street, John 
Newton Mappin, is commemorated too as 
an educationist in the wider sense by the 
Mappin Art Gallery in Sheffield. In 1884 
Mappin’s bequest to the town of £15,000 was 
used to house his life collection of pictures 
worth £100,000.’” 

Thomas Jessop, another of Abraham’s 
early pupils, turned his Milk Street science to 
good use as head of the family steel firm. 
Nevertheless, he made his mark in civic 
leadership. As Lord Mayor for two terms 
of office, Master Cutler, Town Trustee, 
Magistrate and ardent local politician he 
certainly had his finger in the nineteenth- 
century Sheffield pie. Moreover, he pro- 
jected his influence beyond the grave in the 
Jessop Hospital for Women so leaving his 
mark in twentieth century Sheffield.'* 

The diverse careers of three of Abraham’s 
early pupils reflect the width of his interests. 
As a teacher he was eager to extend the 
increased educational opportunities of the 
middle classes down the social scale by 
his membership of the Sheffield District 
National School Society and the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge; as a 
practical scientist he placed his talents at the 
disposal of the town on the Improvement 
Commission.’® 

In January 1846 Abraham announced 
that he was taking his son-in-law, assistant 
and former pupil, into partnership;?° in the 
following month he died. Victorian Sheffield 
never boasted another science lecturer of 
Abraham’s calibre; as a schoolmaster he was 
unequalled in the town during the nineteenth 
century heyday of private schools. Such a 
contribution to the story of science and 
education in one of the nation’s chief indus- 
trial cities deserves more than local acclaim. 


Aston. M. J. Boarp. 


16 D. N.B 

17 W, Odom, Hallamshire eg \ cme 
1926), pp. 96-7. Ibid 17 

19 The Sheffield Mercury, 1 ‘a 1846, 

20 The Sheffield Iris, 8 January 1846. 
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THE LETTERS OF CECILIA RIDLEY 
(1819-1845) AND O.E.D. 


"THE following examples of words not in 

O.E.D. or of earlier date than is noted 
in O.E.D. are taken from Cecilia. The Life 
and Letters of Cecilia Ridley 1819-1845, 
edited by Viscountess Ridley (1958). The 
date immediately following the head-word 
in each case is the year of the entry in 
Cecilia Ridley’s letters or diaries, and the 
page references are those of Viscountess 


Ridley’s edition. 

barége. 1845. [O.E.D. 1851.] p. 192. I 
have got .. . a sort of barége for evening, 
which I shall make very warm by lining with 
silk. 

beagler. 1841. [O.E.D. Suppl. s.v. 
Beagling, 1910.) p. 65. Besides the 
beaglers, there was a horseman in white 
trousers. 

beflounced. 1843. [O.E.D. Be- 7. 1884 
(in quot. for bekilted).] p. 146. She looked 
remarkably well, much beflounced and very 
smart. 

bejacketted. 1837. [Not in O.E.D.] p. 23. 
We are also bejacketted in a very tight 
fitting style. 

bertha. 1842. [O.E.D. a. 1856.] p. 109. I 
shall be very glad . . . of the bugle flowers 
and bertha and rosettes. 

bring on. 1843. [sense “ induce (a baby) to 
be born” not in O.E.D., but cf. Bring 20.b.] 
p. 124. Wells . . . said she wished I would 
go out more to bring it [the baby] on. 

cerise. 1844. [O.E.D. 1858.] p. 183. I 
have a cerise silk, very rich, which I am 
thinking of making up. 

challis. 1837. [O.E.D. 1849.] p. 24. We 
heard that all the Challis are now made in 
England and exported to Paris . . . they are 
made at Norwich and printed in Scotland. 

climaticize, 1841. [Not in O.E.D.] p. 55. 
Sir Matthew arrived about 5 and he has 
climaticised here as nicely as possible and 
my only regret will be parting with him. 

colour-box. 1842. [O.E.D. labels Mod. but 
gives no dated quot.] p. 104. We had such 
a nice morning today cleaning our colour 
boxes like old times. 

doddy-doddy. 1844. [Precise sense not 
clear; ? small in stature, insignificant (cf. 
E.D.D. Doddy, adj.'); apparently not the 
sense of O.E.D. Doddy, adj., pettish, cross, 
ill-tempered, recorded from 1808.] p. 149. 
Her daughter, Charlotte Flower, [is] ...a 
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nice, gentle, quiet, modest girl . . . I think 
you would quite get over Charlotte Flower’s 
doddy doddy \ook if you saw much of her. 
I really began quite to admire her and won- 
dered how I could have thought her plain. 

flitting. 1841. [Supplementary example to 
O.E.D. 2; other examples are given in the 
Scottish National Dictionary.] p. 78. The 
system of flitting every May, which is done 
by all the hinds so that they have no interest 
in the place, 

go-outable. 1844. [Not in O.E.D.] p. 185. 
We have a better day at last and it looks 
really go-outable, which it has not lately. 

grey powder. 1842. [O.E.D. 1866.] p. 111. 
Baby is not quite well. I consulted Sir John 
Fife, who gave him grey powder. 

grump. 1844. [in pl., in the sense “the 
sulks’’. O.E.D. 1873.] p. 173. The children 
are getting back to their happy state by 
degrees, Wells has ceased to be under the 
dominion of the grumps. 

hideosity. 1841. [O.E.D. 1856.] p. 69. 
Never in my life have I seen such frightful 
hideosities of beds as they are. 

horse-and-doggy. 1843. [Not in O.E.D.] 
p. 116. She... superintends the stable 
management ...She is too _ horse-and- 
doggy for me. 

kettle-holder. 1841. [O.E.D. 1853.] p. 66. 
Mrs, R, all this time reclining on a sopha 
working a kettle-holder in a very simple 
pattern. 

long glass. 1843. [Sense “ full-length 
looking-glass”” not in O.E.D.] p. 141. He 
is in my room when I am dressing . . . and 
always gives himself a kiss in the long glass. 

long-whiley. 1844. [Not in O.E.D.] p. 177. 
Mine [sc. my party] was quite fearfully dull. 
I do not think I ever recollect anything so 
longwhiley. 

mopsy, V. 1842. [Sense unclear, but v. not 
in O.E.D. in any sense.] p. 104. She has 
made some such nice sketches . . . She has 
mopsied a pair of boots, a penknife, a cake 
of colour, a blue handkerchief, some books 
and the pole of the Brougham! 

penwiper. 1841. [O.E.D 1848.] p. 74. I 
want to know whether you like penwipers 
with white linen inside? They are all so 
here and the housekeeper renews them now 
and then. 

poddling. 1842. [Not in O.E.D. as v. (or 
as vbl.sb. or ppl.a.); cf. E.D.D. Poddle, v., 
in various senses allied to those given in 
O.E.D. s.v. Paddle, v.'] p. 89. I... spend 
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a great deal of time in poddling about the 
garden. 1844. p. 179. The Duchess taught 
me a new little poddling way of knitting. 
1844, p. 183. I ama little disappointed with 
him [sc. a drawing master], for I thought 
him slightly poddling. 

pridolette. 1844. [Not in O.E.D.; no indi- 
cation of meaning in context.] p. 185. I have 
got a bad cold and have been obliged to 
resort to pridolette. 

rattle, sb. 1842. [O.E.D. 5. b.; a sharp 
reproof; —1711. Marked as Obs.] p. 111. 
Wells [the nurse] . . . is tiresome again... 
I wish I had courage to give her a good 
rattle, but if I did I think she would not bear 
it. 

sea-fret. 1842. [O.E.D. Sea 18.e. 1846.] 
p. 86. This evening everything was thawing 
but I imagine it was only what they call a 
sea fret and that we shall see frost and snow 
again tomorrow. 

skimpy. 1842. [O.E.D. 1847.] p. 101. She 
had on her wedding dress which was very 
skimpy. 

snuggitude. 1842. [Not in O.E.D.] p. 86. 
We ... live in great comfort and snuggi- 
tude in the hall and library. 

spin. 1842. [O.E.D. Spin, sb.*, spinster. 
1872.] p. 90. Mrs. Dixon, a good lady .. . 
who was sitting in a very tidy, very hot room 
with two old spins as companions. 

squawism. 1837. [Not in O.E.D.] p. 27. 
Mr. Sydney [Smith] . . . said they should 
go into the back settlements and each marry 
a squaw, then Mr. Rogers must make an 
addition to the pleasures of memory on the 
delights of Squawism. 

stick off. 1843. [Sense not in O.E.D.] 
p. 118. Sir John [the doctor] ... said “I 
see what we must do, we must bind your 
ears down, they stick off so.” ... It will 
be tiresome if he grows up with large, 
sticking-off ears. 

stuff bed. 1841. [Comb. not in O.E.D. 
Stuff, sb.’, 11.c.] p. 74. 1am afraid you must 
submit to sleep in a stuff bed. 

sucking-pot. 1843. [Marked Obs. in 
O.E.D., last quot. 1552.] p. 125. She uses a 
sucking pot, but the Old Crab thinks that 
she sucks in wind. 

tail. 1837. [Appar. an evening party; sense 
not in O.E.D.] p. 26. We went to Lady 
Domville’s—the nicest ball I have been at 
this year... . We afterwards went to a tail 
where we saw a collection of unwashed 
uncombed philosophers. 
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talky. 1844. [O.E.D. 1862.] p. 148. Lady 
Ashbrook is here. Very important, fat and 
talky and full of self. 

top and bottom, 1843 [Appar. the top and 
bottom of the loaf, i.e. the hardest crusts, 
soaked in hot water. Sense not in O.E.D.] 
p. 134. I can give you a nice account of 
Baby .. . his food having been changed to 
Tops and Bottoms. 

townishness. 1843. [O.E.D. a.1859.] p. 115. 
I do not think I... can ever have any 
affection for a creature with the name of 
Bell. There is a sort of country townishness 
about all those I have ever seen. 

voilette. 1842. [O.E.D. 1862.] p. 101. She 
had on... a blue silk bonnet with a long 
veil (not a voilette). 

weeny. 1844. [Not in O.E.D. as sb.] 
p. 180. I must tell you now about the chicks. 
Little weeny is growing visibly. 


London. MARGHANITA LASKI. 


R. H. HUTTON’S “ ESSAYS 
THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY ”: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


USEFUL as Contemporary Thought and 

Thinkers and other volumes may be, 
Richard Holt Hutton (1826-97) made his 
most substantial contribution as a critic in 
his Essays Theological and Literary, the two 
volumes of which were first published in 
London by Strahan in 1871. Hutton 
asserted in the “ Preface” that most of the 
essays had appeared some years before in 
the National Review (1855-64), and a few in 
other periodicals subsequently, but he did 
not further specify the place and date of 
their original appearance. It is the purpose 
of this note to locate the originals of all the 
essays that went to make up—many in 
revised form—Essays Theological and 
Literary. I list here the contents in their 
order of inclusion in those two volumes, and 
give after each essay title the titles of the 
articles and essays incorporated into it, and 
their original locations. 


Vol. I-THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS 
{1] “‘ The Moral Significance of 
Atheism ”’, I, 3-29: 
— “Atheism”, National Review, ii 
(January, 1856), 97-118; 
— “News of the Week”, Spectator, 
24 September, 1870, p. 1135, last 
paragraph; 
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October, 


— “Science in_ its 
Mood”, Spectator, 1 
1870, pp. 1169-71. 

{2] “The Atheistic Explanation’ of 
Religion ”’, I, 30-44: 

— ‘The Essence of Christianity”, 
Inquirer, 16 and 23 September, 
1854, pp. 578-9, 595-6. 

[3] ‘“‘ Science and Theism ”’, I, 45-67: 

— “Atheism”, National Review, ii 
(January, 1856), 97-118; 

— “Mr. Darwin at the Antipodes”, 
Spectator, 6 April, 1867, pp. 383-4. 

[4] “Popular Pantheism”’, I, 68-94; 

— “On the Religious Ideas”, Prospec- 
tive Review, v (November, 1849), 
409-30. 

[5] ““ What is Revelation”, I, 95-143: 

— “Revelation; What it is Not and 
What it is”, National Review, ix 
(July, 1859), 200-29. 

[6] “The Historical Problems of the 
Fourth Gospel”, I, 144-223: 

— “Theories of Baur and Others on 
the Fourth Gospel”, National 
Review, v (July, 1857), 82-127. 

[7] “The Incarnation and Principles of 
Evidence ”, I, 227-84: 

— “The Incarnation and Principles of 
Evidence”, Tracts for Priests and 
People, Second Series, No. XIV, 
London, Macmillan, 1862. 

[8] ‘““M. Renan’s ‘ Christ’ ”, I, 285-309: 
— “M. Renan’s Life of Jesus”, Spec- 
tator, 4 July, 1863, pp. 2203-6. 
[9] ““ M. Renan’s ‘St. Paul’”’, I, 310-35: 

— “St. Paul”, Macmillan’s Magazine, 

xx (October, 1869), 509-18. 
[10] ‘“‘ The Hard Church”, I, 336-74. 

— “The Hard Church Novel”, 
National Review, iii (July, 1856), 
127-46; 

— “Unspiritual Religion: 
Rogers”, National 
(October, 1857), 355-85. 

[11] ““Romanism, Protestanism, and Angli- 
canism”, I, 375-431: 

— “*Romanism, Protestantism, and 
Anglicanism ”’, National Review, i 
(July, 1855), 162-96. 


Professor 
Review, v 


Vol. II—LITERARY ESSAYS 
[1] “‘ Goethe and his Influence ”, II, 3-100: 
— ‘“ Characteristics of Goethe ”, 
National Review, ii (April, 1856), 
241-96. 
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[2] “Wordsworth and his Genius”, II, 
101-46: 
— “William Wordsworth”, National 
Review, iv (January, 1857), 1-30. 


[3] ““Shelley’s Poetical Mysticism”, II, 
147-89: 
— “Shelley’s Poetical Mysticism”, 


National Review, xvi (January, 
1863), 63-87. 
[4] “ Mr. Browning ”, II, 190-247: 
— “Mr. Browning’s Poetry”, Spec- 
tator, 5 September, 1863, pp. 2460- 


— * Mr, Browning’s Poems ”, National 
Review, xvii (October, 1863), 417- 


46; 
— “Mr. Browning’s New Poem”, 
Spectator, 12 December, 1868, 


pp.1464-6; 30 January, 1869, pp. 
139-41; and 13 March, 1869, pp. 
324-5. 

[5] “The Poetry of the Old Testament ”’, 
II, 248-93: 

— “The Poetry of the Old Testament ”, 
National Review, ix (October, 
1859), 447-74. 

[6] “ George Eliot’, II, 294-367: 

— “The Novels of George Eliot”, 
National Review, xi (July, 1860), 
191-219; 

— “Silas Marner: 
Raveloe”, Economist, 
1861, pp. 455-7; 

— “Romola”’, Spectator, 18 July, 1863, 
pp. 2265-7; 

— “The Spanish Gypsy”, Spectator, 
6 June, 1868, pp. 676-8; 

— “George Eliot’s Praise of Death”, 
Spectator, 21 May, 1870, pp. 638- 
40. 
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[7] “ Arthur Hugh Clough”’, II, 368-91: 
— “Arthur Hugh Clough. — In 
Memoriam ”, Spectator, 23 Novem- 
ber, 1861, pp. 1285-6; 

— “Mr. Clough’s  Long-Vacation 
Pastoral”, Spectator, 25 January, 
1862, pp. 104-5; 
— “Mr. Clough’s 
Edition ”, Spectator, 

1863, pp. 2604-6; 
— “Arthur Hugh Clough”, Spectator, 

11 September, 1869, pp. 1073-5. 
[8] “‘ Nathaniel Hawthorne”, II, 392-449: 
— “Nathaniel Hawthorne”, National 
Review, xi (October, 1860), 453-81; 
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— “Nathaniel Hawthorne”, Spectator, 
18 June, 1864, pp. 705-6; 

— “Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Note- 
Book ”, Spectator, 2 January, 1869, 
pp. 14-16. 

When Daldy, Isbister published the second 
edition of Essays Theological and Literary 
in 1877 (actually October, 1876), in addition 
to a new preface, one essay was added to 
the first volume of theological essays: 
“Christian Evidences, Popular and 
Critical”, pp. 116-49, reprinted from an 
essay of the same title, Contemporary 
Review, xxviii (July, 1876), 215-37. From 
volume two, Literary Essays, “ George 
Eliot ” was omitted, and two essays added: 
“The Poetry of Matthew Arnold”, pp. 258- 
302, reprinted from the British Quarterly 
Review, lv (April, 1872), 313-47; and 
“Tennyson”, pp. 303-69, revised from 
Macmillan’s Magazine, xxvii (December, 
1872), 143-67, and from “ Mr. Tennyson’s 
Drama”, Spectator, 26 June, 1875, pp. 
820-2. 

In 1888 Macmillan and Company brought 
out in their Eversley Series as separate 
publications the two volumes of Essays 
Theological and Literary (an unchanged text 
of the second edition of which they had 
issued in 1880 under their own imprint). 
There were no significant changes in this 
third edition of Theological Essays, nor in 
the fourth edition of 1895. But in the third 
revision of Literary Essays Hutton made a 
few alterations. After giving the essay on 
Shelley a new title, “Shelley and his 
Poetry ”, he enlarged it by prefacing it with 
material drawn from “ Professor Dowden’s 
Life of Shelley”, Spectator, 11 and 18 
December, 1886, pp. 1661-2, 1711-13. And 
to the essay on Browning he added two para- 
graphs (pp. 211-16) on the poet’s work after 
The Ring and the Book. 


ROBERT H. TENER. 
London, S.W.2. 


AN APPRAISAL OF ARTHUR 
SYMONS BY PATER AND 
MALLARME 


N the excellent collection of Arthur 
Symons manuscripts at Princeton Uni- 
versity can be found two hitherto unpub- 
lished letters which make interesting com- 
ment on the critic’s literary activity, both at 
the beginning and at the height of his career. 
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At the same time, these letters represent the 
two forces which influenced Symons most 
strongly. Dating his note 8 January, 1888, 
12 Earls’ Terrace, Kensington, W., Walter 
Pater wrote: 

My dear Mr. Symons, 

. I think the present age an 
unfavourable one to poets, at least in 
England. The young poet comes into a 
generation which has produced a large 
amount of first-rate poetry, and an 
enormous amount of good secondary 
poetry. You know I gave a high place to 
the literature of prose as a fine art, and 
therefore hope you won’t think me brutal 
in saying that the admirable qualities of 
your verse are those also of imaginative 
prose; as I think is the case also with 
much of Browning’s finest verse. I should 
say, make prose your principal métier as 
a man of letters, and publish your verse 
as a more intimate gift for those who 
already value you for your pedestrian 
work in literature. . 

Very sincerely yours, 
Walter Pater’ 


This advice, as also his teas at Oxford, 
gives us a brief glimpse into the benevolent 
and kindly attitude which Pater always had 
toward the aspiring young writers of the 
new generation, and his awareness, cer- 
tainly in the best professorial manner, of 
the obstacles they faced. 

But truly a marvel is it to see the keen, 
intuitive sense with which the greatest 
English critic of the century recognized that 
the prose and criticism of Symons would 
prove of more value to the world than his 
poetry, and this when the young author was 
only twenty-three years old and at the start 
of his belletristic work.” 

The creative progress of Symons was 
varied and was often lost in obscure bypaths, 
but in the end many men believed, as the 
New York Times said in his obituary, that 
“perhaps his greatest contribution was his 
helping to familiarize the Continent with 

1 Princeton University Library Manuscript Collec- 
tion (A.L.S. of Walter Pater). I am indebted to 
Mr. Alexander Clark, Curator of Rare Books at 
the Princeton University Library, for permission 
to study the Symons collection. 

2 At eighteen years, Symons wrote an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Browning, published in 1886. 
At nineteen he began to edit the Shakespeare 
Quarto Facsimiles for Bernard Quaritch, doing 
four quartos from 1884 to 1886, and he later edited, 

or collaborated in editing, eight plays for the 
“Henry Irving ” Shakespeare (1888-90). 
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English works, and the British Isles with the 
literature of France and Italy”.® How well 
he achieved this, especially in the brilliant 
year of 1896 as editor of the Savoy, can be 
seen by Mallarmé’s enthusiastic reaction to 
the “ Hérodiade ’ which Symons translated 
for the last issue: 
Paris 12 Janvier 1897 
Oui, mon cher Poéte, j’ai recu, lu et je 
sais cette inappréciable traduction 
d’Hérodiade; il me semble et 14, vraiment, 
je suis présomptueux, que j’aie écrit en 
Anglais. Comment avez-vous pu trans- 
poser, certes de la Poésie, mais le ton 
méme? L’amusant est que c’est moi qui 
suis trés fier. . . . Le bel article sur Pater, 
dans ce dernier Savoy, votre feu d’artifice 
personnel. . . 
Votre main, 
chérement, 
Stéphane Mallarmé* 
Symons was ever grateful to Walter Pater, 
whose English disciple he was, but at least 
half of his aesthetic heritage must be traced 
to the French Symbolists, to the Maitre, 
Verlaine, and to Mallarmé. 


Tuomas JAY GARBATY. 
Clemson College. 


3 Arthur Symons”, The New York Times, 26 
January, 1945, p. 21. 

4 Princeton University Library Manuscript Collec- 
tion (A .L.S. Mallarmé to Symons), letter 2 


W. H. HUDSON’S VISIT TO 
IRELAND 


— Hudson sailed for England, which he 
never left again save for a short visit to 
Scotland and, I think, one to Ireland”. 

During a recent re-reading of Morley 
Roberts’ W. H. Hudson, A Portrait, the 
reference to Ireland quoted above made me 
embark on an investigation to discover 
whether such a visit did indeed take place, 
and if so, some facts about time and place. 

My inquiry has at least resulted in chang- 
ing Roberts’ supposition to a certainty. 
There is proof in Hudson’s writings that he 
did journey to Ireland. The place can only 
be given the imprecise location of some- 
where in County Wicklow, and the time even 
more vaguely defined within the early 
eighteen nineties. 

The second chapter of Birds and Men 
contains an anecdote irrelevant to my pre- 
sent subject, but prefixed by the sentence: 
“In August I was in Ireland staying at a 
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country house among the Wicklow Hills”. 
This chapter, “ Birds and Man”, appeared 
as an essay with the same title in the Decem- 
ber 1896 issue of “‘ Longman’s Magazine ”’; 
and the elusive “ August” appeared there 
also. 

The evidence so far would therefore point 
to August, 1896, as a possible date for the 
Wicklow visit, but (not a novel experience 
when engaged in Hudsonian research) testi- 
mony subsequently encountered complicates 
the issue. For instance the pages of Hud- 
son’s British Birds contain tantalizingly brief 
observations of birds in Ireland; and this 
book was published in 1895. 

The only inference one can venture to 
draw is that if Hudson paid only one visit 
to Ireland it must have taken place during 
a month of August in the early nineties; 
although an alternative solution that he 
took more than one trip to that “country 
house among the Wicklow Hills’ must also 
be considered. I am disposed to favour the 
one visit theory because of the paucity of 
material, especially as in Nature in Down- 
land Hudson casually remarks that he had 
not penetrated far into the interior of 
Ireland. 

I am almost positive that Hudson made 
this visit because he had Irish blood in his 
veins. Roberts is definite on this point. 
“He [Hudson] told me that his father’s 
mother was Irish and that her name was 
Maloney”. It would, therefore, be natural 
for Hudson to try to trace any surviving 
relative in Ireland. 

Let this brief note end with a query. Can 
any Irish reader throw more light on this 
mysterious visit? 

Davip R. DEwar. 

London. 


A FOOTNOTE TO HARDY’S 
“ CHANNEL FIRING ” 


JN Hardy’s exquisitely wrought poem of 

1914, entitled “ Channel Firing”, it will 
be recalled that the stanzas centre upon a 
dialogue between God and the Dead, the 
latter disturbed by noise, sitting up in their 
coffins in the parish churchyard in the belief 
the Judgment Day has come. God—in 
language both heavily sardonic and 
markedly colloquial—informs them that 
what they hear is gunnery practice out at 
sea, that man is again insanely involved in 
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warfare, that he does nothing for Christ’s 
sake, and that it’s as well the Judgment 
trumpet has not yet sounded. The Dead lie 
down, commenting upon the folly of man, 
with Parson Thirdly, in particular, bemoan- 
ing his years wasted in the ministry “ In- 
stead of preaching forty year/. . . I wish I 
had stuck to pipes and beer”). Then the 
poem concludes with this stanza: 

Again the guns disturbed the hour, 

Roaring their readiness to avenge, 

As far inland as Stourton Tower, 

And Camelot and starlit Stonehenge. 
While the latter two references are not 
unclear and their function in relation to the 
whole poem quite apparent, a word, per- 
haps, on the significance of Stourton Tower 
might not be amiss. 

Stourton Tower—so named by Hardy 
because it stands in the parish of Stourton 
in south-west Wiltshire—is more correctly 
known as King Alfred’s Tower. It is a 
triangular shaped brick edifice with rounded 
corners and stands approximately two 
hundred and twenty feet high. It was 
erected in 1766 by Henry Hoare of Stour- 
ton (later Stourhead) House to commem- 
orate the spot upon which, in all likelihood, 
the standard of King Alfred was raised in 
878 against the marauding Danes. 

Historians are agreed that Alfred gathered 
at this place men of Somerset and Wiltshire 
and part of Hampshire, to attack the Danes 
who had plundered monasteries and laid 
waste the churches of Wessex, a kingdom 
under Christian influences since the middle 
of the seventh century. Alfred and his 
force set out eastward from the site of the 
tower and defeated the Danes on Bratten 
Down near Ethandune (modern Edington), 
the White Horse nearby marking this 
victory. 

To bring this small piece of information 
about Stourton Tower to bear upon the final 
stanza of “Channel Firing” is to give an 
additional twist of irony to the poem, an 
irony more pronounced if one notes that 
Edward Hutton, in his Highways and 
Byways in Wiltshire, remarks that in this 
vicinity ‘‘we may almost say the fate of 
Christendom was decided”. Surely, then, 
Hardy’s selection of Stourton Tower as a 
place where the guns resounded in 1914 is 
felicitous within the total meaning of the 
poem. 

JOHN L.BRADLEY. 


Mount Holyoke College. 
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Readers’ Queries 





URA SEPULCHRORUM.—There is a 
note in Guillim, Display of Heraldry, 
Section I, ch. viii, last paragraph but two 
(In case of treason): “Some are of opinion, 
that the son loseth Jura Sepulchrorum, the 
rights and ceremonies of Buriall accustomed 
to Gentry”. Can anyone tell me of these 
“rights and ceremonies”, and between 
what dates they applied in England? 


PETER A. STOCKHAM. 


57 Barham Avenue, 
Elstree, Herts. 


ICHAEL FARADAY.—For a _ bio- 

graphy of Michael Faraday (1791-1867) 
I am desirous of locating letters or other 
documents by or about him. Any help in 
this search would be greatly appreciated. 


L. PEARCE WILLIAMS, PH.D. 


Dept. of History, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, U.S.A. 


APTAIN SIR ANDREW SNAPE 
HAMOND.—I am at present engaged 
upon a biographical study of Captain Sir 
Andrew Snape Hamond, Comptroller of the 
Navy, 1794-1806, and M.P. for Ipswich. 
I should be most grateful for the sight of 
any letters or documents of his in the 
possession of your readers. 


W. H. Moomaw. 


60 Wellington Road, 
London, N.W.8. 


WHo WAS THE MOTHER OF MARY 

ANNE TALBOT ?—Mary Anne 
Talbot (1778-1808) claimed to be the 
daughter of William Talbot (first Earl 
Talbot) by a lady with whom he carried on 
a secret correspondence for years. The 
lady in question died in 1778 with the birth 
of Mary Anne, her sixteenth child. In as 
much as the name of this lady has remained 
a mystery, can anyone now come forward 
and give a clue to her identity? 


G. CarR-HArRIS. 


11 Blackburn Avenue, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
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MANIPULUS VOCABULORUM.—For 

philologic work on Peter Levins, 
Manipulus Vocabulorum, A Rhyming 
Dictionary of the English Language (1570), 
it would be of great interest for me to find 
the few existing original copies of the book. 
In the preface of his edition of the ‘“ Mani- 
pulus” for the Early English Text Society, 
in 1867, Mr. Henry B. Wheatley mentions 
three copies: one in the Bodleian Library, 
one in the Library of the British Museum, 
and “... an imperfect copy, from which 
. . . the present edition has been printed ”. 
I have not been able to trace this third copy, 
which seems to have been in Mr. Wheatley’s 
private possession. There is yet another one 
in Illinois University Library, Urbana, 
U.S.A., but it cannot be identical with Mr. 
Wheatley’s, for it contains an additional 
page with corrections, which the editor 
states expressly was not in his copy. 

I should be very pleased if any one of 
your readers could give me information con- 
cerning the present whereabouts of Mr. 
Wheatley’s original of the Manipulus Voca- 


bulorum. Fi]. mag. Nits G. ANDERSSON. 


Ringparksviagen 19, Saltsjbaden, 
Sweden. 


FRIENDS AND FELLOWS.—T. E. Law- 

rence, in a letter of 1913, uses the 
alliterative phrase friends and_ fellows 
“friends and comrades”. The passage is: 
“A feud broke out between two great 
families among our workmen. ... We got 
angry, and shut the protagonists into the 
photographic dark room .. . for a couple 
of hours. They came out limp, & white, 
very much flea-bitten, but good friends and 
fellows in misfortune.” (Letters, ed. D. 
Garnett (1938), p. 155). 

I should be interested to know whether 
this phrase is current in modern use. The 
latest example known to me occurs more 
than three centuries ago. John Heminge 
and Henry Condell, in the Epistle Dedica- 
torie of the First Folio, give as their purpose 
“to keepe the memory of so worthy a 
Friend, & Fellow aliue, as was our Shake- 
speare, by humble offer of his playes, to 
your most noble patronage”. 

Lawrence’s use may be a literary remini- 
scence. Two plays in the First Folio con- 
tain the phrase, King Henry the Eighth 
(II. i. 73) and Coriolanus (IV. v. 194) and it is 
also found in Chaucer. The phrase, which 
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is of Norse origin, is well-recorded in Middle 
English." E. S. OLSZEWSKA. 


1See further my article in Saga-Book of the 
Viking Society, XII (1945), 272-6. 


(THOMAS COOKE.—Can any reader 
inform me of the whereabouts of the 
papers of Thomas Cooke, minor eighteenth- 
century poet and miscellaneous writer? His 
papers were in the hands of Sir Joseph 
Mawbey (1730-1798), owner of Botleys, 
Chertsey, Surrey. It is likely that they were 
still at Botleys in 1822 when the building 
was sold by order of the trustees of Sir 
Joseph Mawbey, the second and last 
baronet, who died 28 August, 1817. 


JouN B. SHIPLEY. 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 


AMES LOSH.—Although James Losh 
(1763-1833) was a friend of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth and a lifelong crusader for 
political and religious freedom, the facts 
available to me about his life and literary 
activities are far too meagre. Apart from 
the cursory sketch in The Worthies of 
Cumberland, by Henry Lonsdale, M.D., 
1873, and Losh’s own highly elliptical 
diaries, I have little information. In carry- 
ing on my study of him I should therefore 
appreciate biographical data and aid in 
locating his translation of a pamphlet by 
Dumouriez not in the British Museum or 


the Bodleian. PauL KAUFMAN. 


University of Washington Library, 
Seattle, U.S.A. 


HENRY SACHEVERELL.—In the course 
of work on a bibliography of Dr. 
Henry Sacheverell, I have recently come 
across a rare broadside, The Old Pack, 1710, 
in which Dr. Sacheverell is represented as 
hunted by a pack of hounds. Some of these 
are said to belong to Sir Sewster and 
Chetwynd. The latter can be identified as 
Sir Walter Chetwynd, stated in the D.N.B. 
to have been Master of a pack of buck- 
hounds in Shropshire, 1705-11. Can any of 
your readers identify Sir Sewster? 
I am also anxious to trace an early des- 
cription of Sacheverell in which he is 
described as having “ shot up like a rocket ”. 


F. F. MADAN, F.S.A. 
27e Queens Gate Gardens, S.W.7. 
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RAVESTONES IN MACAO.—The 
following verses appear on two grave- 
stones of sailors in Macao cemetery: 
Though Boreas blows, and Neptune’s waves 
Have toss’d me too and fro, 
By God’s decree you _ see, 
I’m anchored here below 
Where we at anchor safely ride 
With many of our Fleet, 
But once again we must set sail 
Our Savior Christ to meet. 


The Port is reached 
the sails are furled 
Life’s voyage now is over, 
oo faith’s bright chart 
e has reached the world 
Where storms are felt no more. 


Perhaps some readers could identify the 


authors. E. BLUNDEN. 
Department of English, 
University of Hong Kong. 


ARDINE, ALEXANDER JOHNSTONE. 
—I should be glad to know if any of 
your Scottish readers can throw light on the 
origins of Alexander Johnstone Jardine, 
believed to be of the parish of Johnstone, 
Dumfries-shire, who was born about 1790 
and came to the Cape of Good Hope in 
1823. He became Librarian of the South 
African Public Library in 1824 and died 
unmarried, intestate and insolvent in 1845. 
He claimed friendship with R. B. Sheridan, 
who about 1811 helped him secure the 
reprieve of one Will Cobby then under 
sentence of death in London. Information 
on the latter episode would also be weicome. 


A. M. LEWIN ROBINSON. 


South African Public Library, 
Cape Town. 


ICHARDSON, JAMES MALLCOTT.— 
Is anything known of the career of 
James Mallcott Richardson, bookseller, pub- 
lisher and broker of 23 Cornhill, who was 
born c. 1771 and died 3 April, 1854? He 
had business associations with the Cape of 
Good Hope between 1824 and 1848, supply- 
ing books to the South African Public 
Library and acting as London agent for 
several Cape publications. I am particularly 
interested in discovering how the Cape con- 
nexion arose. 
A. M. LEwIN ROBINSON. 


South African Public Library, 
Cape Town. 
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Replies 





A WORD SQUARE (cc. 457).—A corre- 
spondent has called our attention to 
this query. We think that the following 
references will satisfy our readers’ curiosity 
about the matter: D. Atkinson, Bulletin of 
the John Rylands Library, xxii (1938), 419- 
34; H. M. Last, Journal of Theological 
Studies, n.s. iii (1952), 92-7. Epp. 


ANTONY, CLEOPATRA, AND 

PROCULEIUS) (cxcv. 534).—Mr. 
D. S. Berkeley noted two possible interpre- 
tations of Antony’s dying advice to 
Cleopatra : 

Gentle, hear me. 
None about Caesar trust but Proculeius. 
IV. xv. 47-48) 

The incident was borrowed from Plutarch, 
and Mr. Berkeley felt that its emphatic 
quality merits attention. He noted that 
inasmuch as Proculeius is revealed as 
intensely loyal to Caesar, some readers have 
tended to interpret the lines as a deliberate 
attempt by Antony to betray Cleopatra for 
her supposed treachery, while an alternative 
reading would have Antony ignorant of the 
extent of Proculeius’ personal commitment. 
However, Mr. Berkeley did not indicate his 
own preference between the two interpreta- 
tions. 

If the former, and more melodramatic, 
reading is chosen, we see a character com- 
pletely at variance with that which has been 
depicted up to this point for, with all his 
weaknesses, Antony is utterly incapable of 
base treachery. The new dimension thus 
introduced is dramatically disrupting and 
artistically unacceptable. 

The second interpretation, however, will 
bear close scrutiny. From the moment 
Antony, in dismayed astonishment, hears 
that Octavius has reached Toryne (III. vii. 
23-24), all his deeds and decisions are 
doomed to ignominious failure, and this is 
symbolized at the end by his bungled suicide 
and his erroneous advice to Cleopatra. 
Hence the lines actually have thematic signi- 
ficance, and bear ironic testimony to how far 
Antony has divorced himself from Rome, 
and the price he has paid for making his will 


lord of his reason. CYNTHIA GRILL. 
New York. 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. Studies 
in Communication, 3. By Randolph 
Quirk, J. Warburg, et al. Secker and 
Warburg, 1959. pp. 192. 12s. 6d. 


ESE scholarly and well documented yet 

eminently readable essays are intended 
to stimulate a review of the present position 
in English teaching. 

The older kinds of language-teaching and 
grammar based on Latin were “recklessly 
abandoned before anything was put in their 
place” (9). Winston Churchill (quoted, 14) 
and Quirk (21) pay tribute to the past; but 
those methods were less helpful than they 
might have been because they dealt with 
language “in non-linguistic terms” (21). 

Yet it is difficult to envisage just what this 
“unwritten realistic and practical teaching- 
grammar ” (12, 18) will be like. Will it be 
more preventive of the “ pulpy, glutinous, 
grey puddles of sentences” (115) than the 
old-fashioned consideration of Subject, Verb 
and Complement or Object? The “ batteries 
of very short exercises ” once used to drive 
home a rule (e.g. who/whom) or as a 
remedy for error are disapproved of as 
‘“* shadow boxing ” (126)—yet the Army uses 
P.T. and Hospitals employ Remedial 
Exercises. 

Quirk suggests (45) that “if pupils become 
more proficient in talking about their 
language and reacting intellectually and 
aesthetically to its use by others they will, in 
consequence . . . achieve ability to use it 
better themselves”. This may be, in the 
higher classes of Grammar Schools where, 
according to Trim (104) some phonetics 
have been successfully taught; but the 
foundations of language-habit are laid lower 
down. 

One would like to read the results of a 
discussion between linguisticians and lower- 
school English teachers in which the applic- 
ability of the results of recent linguistic 
studies might be threshed out, new tech- 
niques perfected to make use of new know- 
ledge, and perhaps some useful discards 
rescued from the pedagogical attic. 

Warburg rejects dogmatic points of view 
on Style (51), laying great emphasis on 
adjustment of style to the receiver, and, as 
a result of this criterion, seems to approve 
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as “appropriate” an advertisement of a 
specific for dandruff commencing, “It’s 
Listerine for you, Chum, .. .” (61). He 
quotes an account of a boxing match in 
which of 103 words 14 are adjectives, includ- 
ing “frozen-faced”, ‘“sloe-eyed” and 
“petrified (puss)” (61), adding “This 
passage in its Beowulfian way seems quite 
admirable ”’. 

We should have imagined that the essence 
of style lies in the personality of the writer. 
This may be adjusted to the auditor or 
reader within limits: Churchill on the 
political platform and at a school prize- 
giving are variations on the same theme; but 
such complete adjustment to the auditor as 
to obscure the personality of the writer is 
prostitution. What sort of person wrote 
“Chums ” and “ petrified puss’’? We can- 
not guess, save that his tongue was in his 
cheek. 

We are thus led to the question whether 
the present decline in English is so much due 
to a failure on the part of the schools as to 
the loss of a standard. Language is a form 
of behaviour. The correct speech and 
writing of the past belonged to a classically 
educated gentleman; correct language was a 
part of his general form of behaviour. 
That “gentleman” is now an obsolete 
pattern and a new linguistic super-ego is 
demanded. Perhaps the last selection has 
indicated what it is—the Cultured Tech- 
nician. Brookes in his admirable chapter 
on the Teaching of English to Scientists and 
Engineers gives some indication of the 
characteristics. 

Catford’s chapter on English as a Foreign 
Language is an illuminating compression of 
a vast subject which really needs a book to 


itself. MICHAEL WEST. 


THE COUNCIL OF FLORENCE, by 
Joseph Gill. Cambridge University Press, 
1959; pp. xviii, 454; 47s. 6d. 


" BETTER the Sultan’s turban than the 

Pope’s mitre.’ This alleged battle- 
cry of the extremists in the Greek camp 
gives the measure of the hostility which 
faced any project of reunion of the Greek 
and Latin churches in the late Middle Ages. 
Those who advocated union, such as the 
great Bessarion, metropolitan of Nicea, and 
later cardinal of the western church, were 
castigated at home as renegades to the cause. 
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Obscurantism and its ally, obstinacy, were to 
be found on both sides in this conflict of 
traditions, rites, theological exposition, and 
practical politics. The union concluded at 
Florence was widely repudiated at home and 
soon eclipsed by the Turkish conquest of 
Constantinople and the empire that was 
Byzantium. Yet the council of Florence is 
of vital interest in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church: to it came not only the 
Greeks, but delegates from Armenia, from 
the Coptic Church in Egypt, from the 
Maronite and Chaldean Churches, while 
attempts were made to reach the Negus in 
Abyssinia. Modern readers will no doubt 
compare the debates with those at the 
United Nations; in both, principles too often 
became shibboleths, and compromise spells 
weakness. 


Father Gill brilliantly depicts the great 
council, led by the emperor and patriarch, 
the pope and cardinals, struggling with its 
intractable problems: the nature of the 
Trinity, and the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Father and the Son; the 
existence of fire in purgatory; the use of 
unleavened bread in the communion; the 
immense ecclesiastical and political implica- 
tions of the supremacy of Rome over Con- 
stantinople. The great characters emerge 
with remarkable clarity: John VIII Palaeo- 
logus, Joseph patriarch of Constantinople, 
Bessarion, Mark metropolitan of Ephesus 
(staunch and unrelenting opponent of 
union), Pope Eugenius IV, his ally cardinal 
Caesarini, and the dominican John of Mon- 
tenero. The daily progress of events, the 
bitter debates prolonging the exile of the 
Greeks, has been established by a careful 
and exhaustive use of the sources, both Latin 
and Greek. Father Gill is completely at 
home with this complex material, and can 
speak with authority. His own searching of 
the records must have rivalled that at 
Florence itself, where codices were scrutin- 
ized to prove arguments from the early 
councils and the Fathers, and where each 
side was ordered to produce its manuscripts 
for inspection at the end of the day’s public 
proceedings. 

It is particularly valuable that the author 
has so expert a knowledge of the intricacies 
of theological argument, which are squarely 
faced and presented. What is still more 
valuable is his insight into the Greek posi- 
tion, his understanding of their justifiable 
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pride in their own traditions and interpre- 
tations. He gives due weight to that rigidity 
of mind which distrusted all Latin “ syllog- 
isms and probabilities” on theological 
matters, but which had finally to accept a 
Latin victory even in the battle of the 
codices. Theological argument is never 
easy: against the background of the Turkish 
menace it must have been painful in the 
extreme, 

Father Gill’s method of writing the history 
of the council is mainly a narrative one. It 
seems likely that a more analytical approach 
might have produced even better results. At 
times the very weight of material obscures 
the main argument, so anxious is the author 
to give a hearing first to one and then 
another of the contending orators, and at 
the same time to omit no detail of the day’s 
events. We do not find an integrated state- 
ment of the whole Latin and Greek posi- 
tions, nor will the historian of diplomacy 
find a full treatment of the council as a 
council, to be compared with the other 
councils and diplomatic conferences of the 
period. However, the work must long 
remain the standard narrative account, and 
as such it is most excellently done. 


J. G. DICKINSON. 


EARLY ENGLISH LEGAL LITERA- 
TURE, by T. F. T. Plucknett. Cambridge 
University Press, 1958; pp. viii, 114; 
18s. 6d. 

uils is a book which is well worth reading 

and it should find a wide public, parti- 
cularly among lawyers and _ medieval 
historians. It consists of six chapters 
founded on lectures given in Cambridge in 

1950 to commemorate the centenary of the 

birth of Frederick William Maitland. 

Chapter I is a tribute to the master and an 

assessment of the value of his pioneer work 

in English legal history in the centenary 
year of his birth. 

The remainder of the book shows Profes- 
sor Plucknett as a faithful and an able 
disciple of Maitland both in his discriminat- 
ing treatment of his facts in the service of 
his theme and in his fascinating reconstruc- 
tions of events where paucity of available 
evidence gives free rein to conjecture, as in 
the case of Bracton. Here he is treading on 
controversial ground. He threads his way 
among the views of Maitland, Woodbine, 
Kantorowicz, Richardson and others with 
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consummate skill, but one is left with the 
feeling that the last word has not been said. 
Dr. Schultz was of this opinion when he 
wrote in 1945 (E.H.R.), “The accurate 
critical and historical analysis of Bracton’s 
treatise is hardly begun.”” On the reconstruc- 
tion of Bracton’s early life it could be said 
as recently as 1956, “So far as our know- 
ledge of Henry Bracton is concerned, the 
years before 1240 are blank. Perhaps new 
information will be uncovered in the future 
but our existing evidence does not warrant 
the belief that Bracton ever served as a clerk 
of William Raleigh (Frank Pegues, ‘The 
clericus in the Legal Administration of 
Thirteenth Century England ’, E.H.R., 1956). 
However that may be, the chapters make 
absorbing reading and we must hope that 
future discoveries, if any, will confirm and 
not confound the story so convincingly 
contrived. 

This is, however, a digression from the 
main theme of the work, which is medieval 
English legal literature viewed in the light 
of contemporary continental legal writing 
and, even more, of the modern legal text- 
book. The value Professor Plucknett sets 
on the textbook is seen in the statement: “ It 
has been the mission of the textbook to 
formulate the law in terms of principles, and 
by its sheer intellectual weight to impose 
those principles upon teachers, lawyers, 
students and the courts—and consequently 
upon the law itself.” 

As a background to English legal litera- 
ture we are given a brief sketch of the 
development of canon law as a systematic 
science, culminating in Gratian. The civil- 
ians are almost wholly neglected. The 
major part of Chapter II is devoted to two 
works, the Quadripartitus and the so-called 
Glanville, and here the theme stands out 
clearly. The Quadripartitus is a crude 
attempt by a Norman clerk in the early 
twelfth century to write a textbook of Anglo- 
Saxon law with Norman emendations for 
the benefit of his fellow Norman clerks, who 
had to administer it. He tried, unsuccess- 
fully, to systematize it with the aid of such 
pre-twelfth century canonists as he knew 
and a not very adequate understanding of 
the law itself. Glanville, some sixty years 
later, with Gratian and Henry II behind 
him, had a very definite advantage and used 
it. Professor Plucknett shows him basing 
the study of English law on the writ system, 
but at the same time clearly influenced by 
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the continental law revival and, in some 
thirty lines of print in Book I sketching 
“very briefly a division of proceedings into 
civil and criminal, royal and vice-comital 
. .- He did not proceed very far, but never- 
theless his small page of generalities bore 
much fruit—Bracton expanded it nearly 
three hundred fold ”. 

With Bracton—and this is the core of the 
book—we reach the most magnificent and 
the most successful attempt to achieve a 
law book which was English in content, 
Latin in language, and which consciously 
used Justinian and his medieval commen- 
tators in an effort to distinguish substantive 
law from procedure. He could not main- 
tain this throughout his work but, in what 
Professor Plucknett regards as his latest and 
most mature sections “ Bracton succeeded in 
his aim of writing an ideal textbook, 
governed by the analysis of principles and 
their statement in general terms ”’. 

Most of the rest of the book is concerned 
with the catastrophic falling off from Brac- 
tonian standards. Here again the later law 
books, tracts and the Year Books are 
measured by the same yardstick, and some 
of the most interesting pages are those 
which show that, when the insular, lay and 
French speaking lawyers who supplanted the 
cosmopolitan, clerical Latinists turned their 
backs on Bracton and his erudition, there 
were one or two who took “the heroic 
way ’’—‘“to start right again at the be- 
ginning and work out afresh the logical 
framework of English law and to state its 
principles in the vernacular language of the 
English Courts ”. 

Unfortunately although “Fet Assaver” 
and ‘‘ Modus Componendi Brevium” had a 
certain popularity, they had no successors. 
The rest is a dreary tale of formless tracts, 
whose purpose was to prepare students “ for 
a rude profession where wits rather than 
scholarship were in demand” and of Year 
Books, which degenerated from _ being 
selected and edited collections to being 
merely chronological, most frequently not 
even recording judgments but interested 
only in the interminable pleadings and in 
the forensic fireworks between opposing 
sergeants. This is brought out forcibly by 
contrasting it with the use of cases in Canon 
law and in Norman law and reasons for the 
differences are suggested, 

“Tt is”, says Professor Plucknett, “an 
astonishing demonstration that a_ tightly 
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closed system of customary law, hermeti- 
cally sealed from all communication with 
the outer world, may yet continue alive 
without either using or creating a literature.” 


OLIVE G. TOMKEIEFF. 


CANVEY ISLAND: THE HISTORY OF 
A MARSHLAND COMMUNITY, by 
Basil E. Cracknell. (Leicester University, 
Dept. of English Local History, Occa- 
sional Papers, No. 12.) Leicester Univer- 
sity Press, 1959; pp. 47; 12s. 


With this interesting study of an unusual 

area—perhaps best known as _ the 
scene of an episode in Great Expectations, 
and as the site of the flood disaster of 1953 
—its enterprising sponsors break further 
fresh ground. Life on Canvey has been 
conditioned by difficulties created both by 
nature and by man—thus until made a 
separate parish in 1881 Canvey contained 
detached portions of no fewer than ten 
mainland Essex parishes. The island has, 
however, successively supported Romano- 
British salt-makers, medieval and Tudor 
shepherds (Camden says there were 4,000 
sheep here), and then, until the 1880s a 
small farming community, composed at first 
in part of Dutch families. These were 
Dutch workmen who (traditionally under 
the direction of Vermuyden himself) built 
the island’s first, or first systematic, sea- 
walls in 1622-3 in return for one-third of the 
island, and their descendants. By yet 
another metamorphosis this once malarial 
marshland is today an urban settlement of 
some 12,000 people. 

Dr. Cracknell has used archaeological and 
geological evidence—there is necessarily 
some element of speculation in the early 
part of his account—and if medieval docu- 
mentary evidence for Canvey is scarce, from 
about 1600 onwards he has used to good 
effect the records of the Dutch Church in 
London and of the Canvey Commissioners 
of Sewers (belatedly set up in 1792), and, 
not least, his own knowledge of the area. 
Older topographical works are also used: 
it might have been interesting to check 
Defoe’s statement about marshland mar- 
riages (pp. 25-6) against local parish 
registers. Welcome features of this well- 
produced and well-written work, which was 
awarded the John Nichols Prize in 1958, are 
the maps and diagrams, essential adjuncts 
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to the text, and the attractive frontispiece, 
a map of Canvey in 1777. This is a valuable 
case-history of the effect of environment— 
the hostility of the sea, the proximity 
of London—on successive distinct com- 


munities. J. F. A. MASON. 


SUFFOLK FARMING IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY, edited by Joan 
Thirsk, assisted by Jean Imray. Suffolk 
Records Society, Volume I; 1958; pp. 
178; 30s. (one year’s subscription to the 
Society). 


THE Suffolk Records Society has been 

founded “ for the encouragement of the 
study and preservation of Suffolk records, 
and for the annual publication of a volume 
of documents relating to Suffolk and its 
people in all periods from the Middle Ages 
to the present day”. Its first volume is 
issued in memory of those two distinguished 
pioneers of local history, V. B. and Lilian 
Redstone, whose work has been significant 
not only for those who share their primary 
interests, but also for students in quite other 
fields. The subject is a period of singular 
interest in agricultural history, since at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century minute 
accounts of farming practices in almost 
every village of the country were available 
for comparison, imitation and experiment, 
and during its course new techniques of 
work and organization were developed with 
tumultuous zeal both through the direct 
initiative of farmers and through the adapta- 
tion of ideas originating in other types of 
activity. 

It very soon becomes apparent that the 
contents of this book make absorbing read- 
ing; but even earlier the book has made its 
impact as a physical object, and the Society 
is to be congratulated on producing a 
volume discreetly and impeccably elegant 
in paper, print and binding. The material 
contained in it is too diverse for summary, 
but its range and importance can be indi- 
cated by a catalogue of the major items— 
a memoir of the Redstones, an introductory 
account of Suffolk farming in the nineteenth 
century, and transcriptions of documents 
illustrating seven topics (Routine Hus- 
bandry, Agricultural Improvement, Agri- 
cultural Depression, Landlords and Tenants, 
Agricultural Labourers, Marketing, Suffolk 
Farmers at Home and Abroad), index and 
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end-paper maps. It is evident that the 
principal difficulty of the editors must have 
lain in deciding what to reject, and indeed 
they acknowledge as much. It is in a sense 
to the credit of editors that their selection 
leaves us wanting more, but the truth is 
that this publication does seem to have 
fallen between two stools. Something 
worth while could be written about Suffolk 
farming in the nineteenth century in under 
two hundred pages, but if the points are 
largely to be made by the reproducing of 
original documents, a much more spacious 
presentation is required. So much is known 
about Suffolk farming c. 1800\ that this 
selection of documents in continuation of 
the story is, to say the least, teasingly brief. 
Moreover, the documents are significant for 
the history of the county only in so far as 
they are representative, and that is some- 
thing the reader is not enabled to judge. 
In the light of the admirable Introduction 
they are illustrative, but that is not the same 
thing at all. I have read this book with un- 
failing interest and pleasure, but I am bound 
to conclude that it is a book for the intelli- 
gent bedside rather than the study. It should 
have been for both. 

It might have been anticipated that the 
material here printed would be of some 
interest for the lexical record of English, 
and I have particularly noticed the follow- 
ing words: 


Blowings and Hallo (tr. v.) in the senses not 
given by O.E.D. or E.D.D., fully explained 
at pp. 55-56 (undated); clay-lump, similarly 
(p. 128, 1903-4); crow-keeping (p. 140, 1843, 
etc.) and dragraking (p. 53, 1879, etc.) as 
verbal sbs.; dewbait and dewsnap, omitted 
from both dictionaries, as variants for dew- 
bit (p. 129, undated); likewise park-fed 
(defined at p. 74, 1849); and put-out, sb. for 
harvest or gathering-in (p. 54, undated); 
spade-drained, ppl. a. (p. 75, 1849), not in 
either dictionary, though O.E.D. has similar 
spade- compounds; and summertilth, for 
fallow (p. 104, 1818, etc.). The next four 
words are unrecorded in the standard 
dictionaries and the editors provide no help 
with them. Something of their meaning can 
be guessed from the context, but informa- 
tion in a private letter from Mr. Philip 
Oliver, of Long Melford (which he kindly 
allows me to use in this connexion) enables 
me to give more precise definitions : 


clip (p. 55, undated), “the small armful of 
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corn which was drawn in, cut and gathered 
by the sickle in reaping”; maltcins (p. 57, 
1859/60), “malt culm” (O.E.D.  malt- 
comes); mixsoil (p. 44, 1860, known to Mr. 
Oliver in the form mixed soil), “soil 
neither heavy nor light”; wetting (p. 44, 
1860), “‘a cash payment for the purchase of 
drink, given to seal the annual contract for 
harvest-work”. Uses of the following 
words supplement the present lexical record 
in some way: artificial (as sb., pp. 57-8, 
1859-60, postdates by over a century the 
O.E.D. instances (s.v., B), which in any case 
are only of a plural noun; E.D.D. does not 
have this sense; bake office for “ bake- 
house ” (p. 121, 1874, etc.) is unrecorded in 
O.E.D. and given by E.D.D. only as mean- 
ing “a baker’s shop”; ling (p. 39, 1817) is 
an unrecorded variant of link, sb.” lc; 
pollard (p. 57, 1859/60) postdates O.E.D’s 
fsb.” 3, last recorded from 1688; quill (p. 66, 
1846, glossed as “ watercourse”) extends 
the territory of E.D.D’s quill, “a spring of 
water”; and trun-furrow (1810, p. 78) 
—_ O.E.D’s entry, which runs from 
1837. 
BARBARA M. H. STRANG. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION TO 
FRENCH LITERATURE, compiled and 
edited by Sir Paul Harvey and J. E. 
Heseltine. Oxford (Clarendon Press) 
1959; pp. x, 771; 45s. 


IS new volume of the Oxford Com- 

panion series contains some 6,000 
entries chiefly on topics of French literature 
but also on history and institutions. The 
treatment of literature is extensive; the out- 
lines of the major movements of French 
literature are clear and as exhaustive as can 
be achieved in the necessary simplification 
of a summary. One would like to make an 
exception for the Renaissance which seems 
scantily covered particularly as it is taken to 
span the whole of the sixteenth and over 
half the seventeenth century. It would be 
preferable, it seems, to allow for a more 
distinctive treatment of the first half of the 
seventeenth century where one regrets the 
absence of any mention of the term 
Baroque which has received attention in the 
last twenty years on both sides of the 
Channel. The history of the main genres, 
the novel, the theatre and lyric poetry, is 
given in separate articles which will help the 
student of French literature to find his 
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bearings. The editors have also the great 
merit of having disentangled the maze of 
literary -isms, 

Articles on authors and individual works 
with extensive references to characters in 
novels and plays make up the main bulk of 
the book. These précis of novels, plays and 
occasionally well-known poems or collec- 
tions are written with remarkable judgment 
and clarity and should, one hopes, invite 
to the reading of the works themselves. 
They cover the whole history of French 
literature and have, as the book as a whole, 
a wealth of cross references; one is struck by 
a certain preference for modern literature 
and, with regard to characters of fiction, 
those of the novels of Marcel Proust. The 
editor states in the preface that ‘‘ Length 
does not necessarily denote importance ” 
but makes it dependent on length of life, 
size and importance of output. One is 
somewhat surprised by the respective distri- 
bution of length; does the sheer weight of 
his detective novels make of Simenon a 
writer on a par with Apollinaire or very 
nearly with Bernanos? Again at slightly 
different periods why does the ill-fated Paule 
Régnier occupy twice the space of someone 
like Léon Bloy who, to use the editor’s 
argument, by his life and output was surely 
a more vital figure in the history of French 
letters, 


Whereas it would be possible to find 
some of this information in manuals of 
French literature the many and full accounts 
of related matters such as printing, libraries, 
history of newspapers and even the most 
short lived avant garde reviews, children’s 
reading, learned societies, dictionaries, a 
useful guide to the maze of literary prizes 
are hardly accessible in such a convenient 
form elsewhere. 


It is hard to give an adequate idea of the 
extent and thoroughness of references to 
French history and institutions; here one 
finds precise and clear outlines of such 
intricate subjects as the history of French 
revolutions, political movements, successive 
régimes to the Fourth Republic, the educa- 
tional system, to include even the gendarme 
and the loterie nationale. 


There is a small linguistic section dealing 
with the history of the French language, a 
remarkably compressed summary which 
contains the essential information from 
Gaulish times to the latest fashion in 
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anglicisms or americanisms. Articles on 
prosody are also included; a reference to the 
term je-ne-sais-quoi might have been useful. 
Among the many other topics included one 
would like to mention articles on well-known 
parts of Paris, on buildings of historical 
interest there and elsewhere in France; these 
are always connected with allusions to the 
history of literature. 


All the information provided is scholarly, 
accurate and based on latest sources. One 
or two errors have inevitably crept in. St. 
Maurus is described as the legendary 
founder of the Benedictine rule in France, 
he is actually a historical figure who lived 
c. 510-589 (cf. Larousse). In the article on 
Vincennes we read: “Under Louis XIII 
persons imprisoned under lettres de cachet 
were sent to the dungeons, among them 
being Diderot and Mirabeau”; the refer- 
ence should be to Louis XV and Louis 
XVI respectively. In a matter of assess- 
ment one could hardly agree with the 
statement about Pascal’s Lettres Provinciales 
which are said to have been written with 
“the utmost objectivity”. It is generally 
accepted that they are a tendentious work 
of controversy. 


But these are only small flaws in a most 
valuable reference work prepared with so 
much care and competence; it is moreover 
easy and most pleasing to handle. As a 
handbook it will prove most useful to the 
general reader but it will undoubtedly find 
its place in the specialist’s library. 


E. T. Dusots. 


ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE: volume XXX, 1950- 
1952, edited for the Modern Humanities 
Research Association by Henry Pettit and 
Angus Macdonald, assisted by William 
White, in association with the University 
of Colorado Press. Cambridge, at the 
University Press, 1958; pp. xv, 752; 80s. 


Tas volume in fact covers three years 

and the next will contain two. Amidst 
their efforts to overcome the arrears of 
publication resulting from the war, it is to 
be hoped that the editors will find time to 
consider their policy in view of changed 
circumstances. There are now a number of 
comprehensive and selective bulletins of the 
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Output of the preceding year in English and 
related studies, appearing in a variety of 
journals, besides national bibliographies and 
indexes to periodicals. If the work under 
review is to retain a distinctive function, it 
ought not to forfeit its recent accidental 
advantage of exploiting (not always fully, I 
fear) its more up-to-date rivals, but rather 
enlist their pre-publication help to ensure its 
own exhaustiveness and to avoid absurd 
duplication of labour. There might thus be 
energies freed for more thorough soliciting 
and searching for out-of-the-way references, 
and omissions from previous years. 


From the users’ point of view the size of 
the present volume, with one instead of three 
indexes, is positively preferable, and for 
this reason too, now that there are interim 
aids, one would be willing to wait for the 
largest unit manageable. The editors would 
be well advised to omit all archaeological, 
bibliographical and historical matter (best 
treated by their own organs), unless directly 
related to English language and literature. 
It is surely not the business of this biblio- 
graphy to embrace all the cultural and social 
history of the English-speaking nations. 


These observations are provoked both by 
the fear of losing the benefits of the present 
bulky volume and also by a sense of its 
actual deficiences. I have checked about 
half my shelves as a sample, and fail to find 
here two such important English books of 
1952 as Professor Angus McIntosh’s Jntro- 
duction to a Survey of the Scottish Dialects, 
and Mr. K. B. McFarlane’s John Wycliffe 
and the Beginnings of English Non- 
conformity; also absent is the enlarged one- 
volume edition of the Collected Poems of 
W. B. Yeats, 1950. Of periodicals fre- 
quently containing relevant items, the 
Bodleian Library Record, the Transactions 
of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society 
(and one of its monographs), and the Down- 
side Review, do not seem to have been 
searched, though the first occurs among the 
abbreviated titles; and Scrutiny, which was 
represented in previous volumes, is 
apparently ignored, though published 
throughout the period. There are some 
anomalies of classification: an edition of a 
fifteenth-century poem is put under social 
history, yet what looks like another article 
about it is among the fourteenth-century 
texts; and an article on Robert Grosseteste 
has got among the fifteenth-century authors! 
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I have not had to hunt for these flaws so, 
without being ungrateful to the editors, I 
feel the service could still be bettered, per- 
haps by replanning its scope and methods. 


A. I. DoyLe. 


STUDIES IN FRENCH -CLASSICAL 
TRAGEDY, by Lacy Lockert. Nash- 
ville: Vanderbilt University Press, 1958; 
pp. 529; $6.50. 


R. LOCKERT, who has already pub- 
lished four volumes of translations of 
plays of Corneille, Racine and their con- 
temporaries, has brought together the intro- 
ductory essays written for his translations 
and a considerable number of chapters not 
previously published. Although Chapter 
XVIII offers an account of eighteenth- 
century tragedy, the main part of the book 
is concerned with the previous century, from 
the time of Corneille onwards. Attention is 
not confined to the great names of Pierre 
Corneille and Racine; there are chapters on 
such less known writers as_ Tristan 
L’Hermite, Du Ryer, Rotrou, Thomas 
Corneille, Quinault, Campistron and La 
Fosse, for the author is convinced that the 
work of these men has been inadequately 
studied and _ persistently undervalued, 
especially in contrast with the attention 
given in English studies to Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries. The book, in fact, con- 
cludes with a short chapter on Elizabethan 
and French Classical drama in which he 
attempts to drive home this point. 


The author exhibits a wide knowledge of 
drama; the book takes in not only French 
Classical tragedy and the Elizabethans, but 
also the drama of Greece and Rome as well 
as that of Spain. From the point of view 
of the reader with little or no French the 
book has the advantage that all quotations 
are translated. One may doubt whether the 
plays of Corneille or Racine ever have been 
or will be adequately rendered into English 
verse; yet the translations here offered are 
extremely accurate and do succeed in bring- 
ing out the subtleties of meaning hidden 
behind the apparently simple verse of 
seventeenth-century French playwrights. 

This large work provides a useful intro- 
duction to French Classical tragedy. The 
attention paid to numerous minor writers is 
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a valuable feature of the book, even if one 
feels that the neglect from which these play- 
wrights have suffered is less undeserved than 
the author would have us believe. It is 
a good thing to challenge the prevailing view 
that, apart from a few plays of Corneille 
and most of those of Racine, nothing really 
living emerged from the supremacy which 
French classical tragedy enjoyed for close 
on two hundred years; but while there is 
everything to be said for relating the 
tragedies of Corneille and Racine to those 
of their contemporaries (it is so obvious a 
necessity that one can hardly realize that 
the task was begun only about thirty years 
ago), increased knowledge of these lesser 
writers does not necessarily lead to a 
heightened appreciation of their work. 


Inevitably there are a number of things 
in this large book with which a reviewer 
may quarrel. At times it has a slightly 
antiquated air: not only were eight of the 
nineteen chapters first published before 
1940, but the views of recent writers on 
seventeenth-century French drama are sel- 
dom taken into account. Today students of 
the subject scarcely bother their heads with 
the views of Faguet or Brunetiére or 
Lemaitre; their knowledge and appreciation 
of the drama of this period owe more, not 
only to Carrington Lancaster, of whose 
bulky writings Mr. Lockert makes appro- 
priate use, but also to Jacques Scherer and 
Antoine Adam, who both have a lot to say 
about the minor playwrights of the seven- 
teenth century. 


Some of the literary judgments in this 
book appear rather bizarre. Even when 
discussing the finest tragedies of Corneille 
and Racine, the author always succeeds in 
discovering some major flaw for which the 
author is mercilessly belaboured. In 
Andromaque, for instance, it is “ Hector’s 
widowed wife” who displeases: her 
dilemma, “ which is the mainspring of the 
action, owes its poignancy to feelings which 
are not of all time, but of an age” (p. 298). 
The author cannot wait until he gets to 
Bajazet to denounce so profoundly moving 
a character as Atalide: a footnote to the 
Introduction (p. 21) informs us that “ the 
insanely jealous Atalide” is “ nothing short 
of revolting’. What finally becomes 
exasperating is the author’s passion for 
arranging all the plays he mentions in strict 
order of merit. Racine’s Phédre, we are 
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informed (p. 395), “ taken as a whole, stands 
on an approximate parity with that of 
Euripides”. This tendency reaches its 
height in the last chapter, that on Eliza- 
bethan and French Classical drama. 
Instead of finding an instructive comparison 
of the very different aims and methods of 
these two types of drama, the reader is 
stunned by such bewildering comparisons 
as the following: 


It is not only the English-speaking 
world but the world in general that 
regards Shakespeare as much superior to 
Racine. But if seventeenth-century 
France had no Shakespeare, it had in 
Racine and Moliére, instead of a single 
great figure, two dramatists who were 
each fully the equal of Ibsen—and 
Corneille besides, whose greatness in his 
early prime was actual instead of merely 
potential like Marlowe’s. (p. 514.) 


By the time the reader has ploughed through 
a dozen pages of this kind of thing, he lays 
down the volume with a feeling of exaspera- 
tion. Yet in the preceding five hundred 
pages he can find a great deal of informa- 
tion as well as considerable insight into a 
great age of French drama. 


J. LouGu. 


RENAISSANCE AND MODERN 
STUDIES, edited by V. de S. Pinto. Vol. 
II, 1958. Published by Sisson and Parker, 
Ltd., for the University of Nottingham; 
pp. 152; 12s. 6d. 


"THE second volume of humanist studies 

by teaching members of the University 
of Nottingham forms a well-varied collec- 
tion of six essays of which three are con- 
cerned with literary history and literary 
criticism, one with economic history, one 
with the history of ideas, and one with 
theological studies. These are, respectively, 
“Exposition and Proof: the Apostrophe in 
Burke’s Reflections”, by James T. Boulton, 
“A. D. Leconte Fils of Le Havre’, by 
Lewis Thorpe, and “ The Anti-Romanticism 
of Goethe’, by Neville Horton Smith; 
“Economic Change in the Vale of Trent, 
1700-1800”, by John David Chambers; 
“Robert Recorde and the Idea of Progress, 
A Hypothesis and a Verification”, by 
Samuel Lilley; and ‘“‘ Modern Research and 
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the Jesus of History”, by the Rev. Robert 
Leaney. Each writer has ample room in 
which to develop his thesis, and each essay 
is readily intelligible to the non-expert. 


Mr. Boulton’s essay on Burke’s Reflec- 
tions is perhaps of most immediate interest 
to those engaged in English studies. He 
approaches Burke’s prose as a literary critic, 
and is primarily concerned with “that part 
of [Burke’s] argument which cannot be 
paraphrased or summarized but yields its 
characteristics; only to literary analysis”. 
He examines such concepts as “nature”, 
“order” and “antiquity”, and’ usefully 
classifies Burke’s imagery according to its 
sources. Thus, to express his spiritual and 
social ideals, Burke draws on four principal 
sources for his imagery: nature, the Bible, 
the noble house or castle, and the human 
family. When he turns to the French 
Revolution itself and to Dr. Price, its 
English eulogist, he uses images of prophecy, 
intoxicants, medicine and trade. Mr. Boul- 
ton here makes an interesting connexion 
with Swift, who uses similar imagery for 
similar purposes in the Digression on Mad- 


ness. Finally, he considers the “ apostrophe 
to the Queen”, which is not only philoso- 
phically central to the Reflections but, he 
argues, central from a literary standpoint. 
Here I would demur over the use of the 


term “apostrophe”. The term implies a 
direct address to a person or a thing: the 
Queen is not so addressed here, but is 
referred to in the third person. More 
important, however, it seems to me that Mr. 
Boulton makes excessive literary claims for 
the passage. This description of Marie 
Antoinette is clearly a set-piece, which has 
the structural function here argued for it. 
But more is claimed: “ She is important .. . 
as a particular woman; she is equally 
significant as a symbol of natural piety, 
nobility, and grace, the source of life and 
growth and continuity. The Queen is, in 
fact, an embodiment of the fundamentals of 
Burke’s political thought”. I find it im- 
possible to agree with this appraisal: in its 
context the passage strikes me as strained 
and sentimentally vague. Nowhere does 
Burke convince one that his choice of Marie 
Antoinette as the embodiment of these 
qualities is at all apt; and the writing suffers 
from the constitutional failing of the 
orator: glibness. Mr. Boulton concedes 
“the vague, emotive phrases”, yet is not 
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prompted to make a more limiting value- 
judgment. The repetition of “little did I 
dream”, and such incantatory excesses as 
“it is gone”, “never, never more”, “the 
glory of Europe is extinguished for ever” 
are too luxuriously imprecise—and, more- 
over, untrue—to be taken with the degree 
of seriousness which one readily grants to 
the earlier part of the discourse, more 
modestly toned, and far more intellectually 
and emotionally engaging. (It is unfortunate 
that a misprint has crept into one of Mr. 
Boulton’s quotations: for Burke’s “I 
thought ten thousand swords must have 
leaped from their scabbards”’, we now read 
“ten thousand words”.) In general, Mr. 
Boulton makes the prose of the Reflections 
seem more richly figurative than in fact it is, 
and he gives perhaps less than its due to 
Burke’s characteristically eighteenth-century 
gift for incisive aphorism: “This sort of 
people are so taken up with their theories 
about the rights of man, that they have 
totally forgotten his nature”; ‘‘ Tenderness 
to individuals is considered as treason to the 
public”; “Believe me, sir, those who 
attempt to level, never equalize ”’. 


Mr. Boulton observes: “ We are, in fact, 
to be concerned with real human beings in 
the actual business of living, itself a first 
premise in all Burke’s thinking”. He seems 
to be seeking in Burke’s prose for features 
analogous to the complex and concrete 
rendering of experience that we find in the 
best of Shakespeare and the best novels. 
That it is a mistake to do so is, I think, 
borne out by Mr. Boulton’s account of the 
description of the Queen which is indeed 
vaguely “emotive” (a contrast might be 
drawn with, say, Virgil’s rendering of the 
death of Priam and the behaviour of Hecuba 
at that moment). There is little or no 
precise “embodiment” in Burke—nor, for 
Burke’s purposes, is there need. At his best, 
he is impetuous, allusive, and suggestive 
(Mr. Boulton describes his “ onward, inevit- 
able movement” well); he does not need, 
even if he possessed them, the resources of 
the poet. That he does not possess them is 
demonstrated by his failure to achieve 
something more on this occasion of the 
Queen’s arrest: an image that is at once 
precisely rendered and complex, that will 
stand up firmly to the reader’s steady 
contemplation. 


Emrys Jones. 
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